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Tue rival, the successor of Rachel—Adelaide Ristori— 
stands now alone the undisputed Queen of the Drama. 
We have extolled our own modern actors and actresses, 
but only in comparison with their less successful competi- 
tors on the English stage; in Ristori we respectfully offer 
our homage to talent and genius that are far beyond any 
national consideration. Born in Italy, Ristori now belongs 
to the whole world. The French had hardly heard her 
but they claimed her as their own, notwithstanding their 
usual exclusiveness and the presence in their midst of 
Rachel herself. In Spain, Germany, Holland—in a word, 
from Cairo and Constantinople to the far West of America 
—the peoples of the world have acclaimed Ristori as the 
greatest tragédienne of the day. In every capital of Europe 
her triumphs have been complete and undisputed, and 
now again she is in our midst, the object of wonder and 
admiration to all who have a sense of art and the power 
‘of appreciation. The celebrated French critic and mem- 
ber of the Academy, Jules Janin, exclaimed when that 
actress made her début in Paris, during the exhibition of 
1855: ‘‘ Ristori! Ristori! the passion of the day! She 
is the personation of all tragedy, drama, and comedy; she 
reigns, governs, commands, and the crowds obey.’’ Nor 
was Jules Janin less struck by her personal appearance, 
which he thus describes: 
coquettes will be scandalised, and cry that it is impossible, 
to Ristori appertains the strange distinction of acting with 
her fine, if somewhat dark countenance, fresh and adorned 
with its life and charm, such as her Creator made it. It 
is her self that stands before you, and for this once alone 
can you boast of having seen on the stage a real person. 
She has not a particle of powder, of white or carmine. 
Nothing on her hair, nothing on her eyebrows ; those two 
eyes are literally two black diamonds, which shine and 
burn and burn and shine without any charcoal.” These 
words, this praise, though written eighteen years ago, need 
not be forgotten, for if the star has reached its zenith it 
is still the brightest that exists among the lights of the 
drama. But it is perhaps futile to speak further on this 
theme; all that we can say would not alter the verdict of 
the whole world. Let us rather consider this career; the 
incidents and struggles that have brought about so uni- 
versal a triumph. 

Adelaide Ristori was born at Civitale di Friuli, a small 
town of Lombardy, in 1822. Her parents were strolling 
actors whose ability met with but few acknowledgements. 
When only two months old, Ristori was already called 
upon to make her début before the public, The uncon- 
cious infant was placed in a basket and introduced on the 
stage in a play called ‘A New Year's Gift.” Four years 
later she was a recognised actress; and in a year or two 
la piccola Ristori actually carned more than her parents, 
as infant prodigies often do. It appears, however, that 
she did not like the stage, and wished to devote herself to 
music, which is still her most enjoyable pastime; unless, 
indeed, it be that of strolling through cemeteries where the 
great actress derives tragic inspiration from the impressive 
if silent companionship of the dead. Ristori was also 
devoted to the church, and indeed on one occasion popular 
favour nearly canonized her as a saint. Her impres- 
ario had engaged a theatre at Faena where the population 
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| head shrouded with a black veil, proceeding regularly every 
| morning to attend the five o’clock mass, inspired the 
peasantry and simple workfolk with a sense of religious 
| awe. Such devotion, and on the part of an actress too 
combined with the knowledge of the quiet industrious life 
led by the youthful performer, convinced the people that she 
| must have been especially inspired by heaven. This 
| Opinion gained such a firm hold on the public that when 
Ristori left Faenza, one of her old dresses was divided 
into tiny scraps and distributed as a talisman to the devout 
of the parish. At the age of fourteen Ristori was already 
entrusted with the important part of Francesca da Rimini, 
notwithstanding the difficulty of making so young a girl 
appear as awoman. Her father, however, persuaded her 
to resume the parts of soubrette and ingénue as more 
suited to her tender age. Her talent had by this time 
drawn much public attention and she obtained an engage. 
ment with the Royal Sardinian Company, under the 
management of Gaetano Bazzi. Here she acted with 
celebrated artists; indeed they were actors to which at the 
present time it is difficult to find successors. La Marchioni 
took her under her special protection, and during three 
years this celebrated actress taught and reproved and then 
praised her; till at last, after a dangerous illness through 
overwork, Ristori felt she had the power to create parts, 
and from 1842 to 1848 acted in the most popular Italian 
plays, some of which were written expressly for her. 

At this time, while Italy was trembling on the brink of 
revolution, a domestic revolution was also accomplished 
within the family circle of the proud Marchese Capranica, 
in which Ristori played an important part. Giuliano del 
Grillo, the gon of the Marchese and heir to the estates, 
met Ristori at Rome and had the audacity to fall in love 
with her. It required courage to approach so great a 
genius, and courage also to face the angry pride of the 
Capranica family, who considered it an outrage that good 
birth should be united to great genius. This was before 
*48, and Burns’ “a man’s a man for all that” had probably 
not been translated into Italian. Signor del Grillo was 
consequently persecuted by his family, dogged by spies, and 
every possible measure was taken to prevent his meeting 
Ristori. But love has wings, and, under the circumstances, 
the two met rather frequently. At last, the Pope ordered Del 
Grillo to set forth on some important State business, and 
this was a matter in which his parents did not dare inter- 
fere. As a natural result, he met Ristori at the first post 
outside the city, and they travelled together till, at last, 
fearing to be separated, they entered a church by the way- 
side, and, in presence of Ristori’s father, they proclaimed 
themselves man and wife. This somewhat primitive form 
of marriage is considered valid in the Romagna, but the 
lovers separated, Ristori proceeding to Florence, and Del 
Grillo to accomplish his political mission. When this was 
terminated, he joined his wife at Florence, and the two 
ultimately returned to Rome together. Here they found 
that the family had determined not to receive them, but 
little by little each member was won over, and a year later 
Ristori and Del Grillo were married over again, this time 








| to leave the stage. 


with all due solemnity. 

The result of this general reconciliation was not, how- 
ever, approved of by the public, when it was generally 
announced that in consequence of Ristori’s entrance within 
the folds of an aristocratic family she would be compelled 
But xoblesse oblige, that is to Say; 


seem to have been as ignorant as they were superstitious ; | Ristori, now the Marchesa del Grillo, was obliged to live 4 
and the appearance of Ristori, dressed in simple black, her | life of idleness and luxury to satisfy the pride of a noble 
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family. By her sublime acting, Ristori could elevate, 
educate, and refine the tastes of the thousands that 
crowded to hear her; but to the grandeur of such a calling 
the Capranicas preferred the conventionalities of their 
caste. Fortunately, however, such genius and talent could 
not be kept in subjugation long. A theatre manager had | 
been imprisoned for debt, and Ristori determining to 
give three representations for his benefit, her husband's 
family could not refuse their consent to this charitable 
project. Her success on this occasion was so great that 
all resistance bowed before it. Her new relations at last 
acknowleged that they had no right to rob Italy of so 
brilliant a genius. Henceforth Ristori devoted herself | 
entirely to the stage and her renown spreading far and 
wide, she was able, as we have already stated, to visit 
every capital of Europe. Her greatest success was how- 
ever her triumph in Paris in 1855; for here she had to 
contend against the extreme national jealousy of the 
French and to face the most critical audiences of the world. 
During the three months she acted in the gay capital she 
realised half a million francs and a great number of 
presents, including a bracelet from the Emperor, accom- 
panied by a note from which we take and translate literally 
the following extract :— 





“ The Emperor will be charmed to hear you before your departure ; 
but in consenting to receive your farewell, his Majesty, together with 
the Parisian public, counts on a short absence; and, in the applause 
which he reserves for you, you will find, do not doubt it, both the 
invitation to return, and the hope of soon seeing you again.” 


Two years later the King of Prussia conferred on 
Ristori the Order of Merit, and this was the first time 
the order was ever given to a woman. But we cannot 
follow Ristori in all her successes; they are well known, 
and we will only add that no pains are spared to make all 
that surrounds her acting equally impressive, equally true 
tonature. Her costumes are always as accurate as pos- 
sible, and every authority is ransacked for enlightenment 
on the character about to be impersonated. The company 
with which she acts is composed of excellent artists, and 
the scenery is invariably copied expressly from nature. It 
is painted on light canvas, which can easily be folded, and 
packed into a small compass ready for travelling. A skilful 
Italian carpenter accompanies Ristori, and adapts the 
Same scenery to stages of all sizes. Thus Ristori does 
not depend on the resources of the local theatres at which 
sho may act, but carries all essentials with her. If, how- 
ever, the stage management does occasionally fall short, 
and we have known this to occur in one or two instances, 
there still remains Ristori herself, who is indisputably the 
finest actress of her time, though perhaps she is not 
appreciated as she deserves in England. Unfortunately 
we are a people led by fashion, and the higher classes who 
could do so very much good in promoting the public 
taste, do not appear to have themselves the necessary 
power of appreciation. In every other country Ristori 
has played to crowded houses. ‘On arriving at Utrecht 
the whole University turned out in full dress costume; 
two carriages drawn by four milk-white horses, were in 
readiness for her; a band led the way, and the road was 
strewn with flowers! Let us hope that, ultimately if not 
at once, Madame Ristori will succeed in impressing the 
Londoners with a sense of her merits. Real tragic art 
may now be seen for a mere trifle, and we hope that the 
Popular taste has not been so enervated by trifles as to 
tender it incapable of appreciating dramatic talent in its 
highest and most impressive phases. 











“* Adieu paniers, vendanges sont faites,’ hummed Voltaire 
when he was ina goodhumour. By the end of October the 
viniculturists of France will have taken up the refrain, for 
by that time every stem will be divested of its red and white 
cascades of fruit. It is a pity that politics should dismally 
intervene at this particdlarly happy period of the year 
which of yore was one of French gaiety in its full exube- 
rance. But let pessimists be quieted ; let them only for a 
moment fersake their sinister forecasts, and remember that 
France is grape gathering. Has there ever been a serious 
revolution in France, in October! A feeble prophet is he 
who says there ever will be one, and it is absolutely absurd 
on the part of usurpers and pretenders ever to have chosen 
this oblivious month to carry out their nebulous designs. 
Suppress the South of France—Gascony, Acquitaine, Bur- 
gundy, and you suppress revolution. Whereas the south is 
presently engrossed in the intoxicating occupation of reap- 
ing the juicy produce of its rich soil, and prefers wine to 
blood. And happy is the country, as the song of the rustic 
songster Pierre Dupont goes, that can view the vicissi- 
tudes of human life through the ruby colour of its home 
grown liquor, although ce coquin de vin is responsible for 
many a national scrape, and leagued with the Sun, is a worse 
woman killer than Don Juan in person, Its influence has 
at all times been manifest in all things. It is to the wine 

rowing districts of fair Gaul that all that is passionate, 
imaginative, and poetical in French literature is due ; glitter- 
ing writers like Théophile Gautier, ardent and fiery orators 
like Gambetta, brilliant poets like Alfred de Musset, sucked 
the stimulating drink from their childhood, and cooled 
down their excessive buoyancy in the refrigerating contact 
of their northern compatriots. The north counteracts the 
south; Lille neutralises Bordeaux, Amiens takes the edge 
off Marseilles, and the contrasting temperament of wine 
drinkers and beer drinkers (for as much beer as wine is 
drunk in the north) constitutes that wonderful homogeneity 
to which France is indebted for her greatness. 

But we have to speak of grape gathering, not of politics. 
The accompanying drawing reproduces the most interest- 
ing episodes of the process which consists in transforming 
the raw juice of the grape from its undiluted state into 
delicate Chateau Margeaux, the wine of graffinis and into 
Ai Mousseux, the effervescing beverage of Russians and 
lady consumers. Probably the scene lies on the hillocks and 
and in dales of Burgundy, for if we mistake not, the artist 
was born and bred in this felicitous region—the native 
land of pretty girls and grand cris, and has only been put 
to the trouble of retracing a scene witnessed by him every 

ear, 

The Vendanges take place almost simultaneously in 
Burgundy, and in the neighbourhood of Bordeaux, in the 
plains of Rousillon and the Céte d’Or, but none equal in 
picturesque effect those of Dijon, Volnay, Nuits, and the 
appetising ‘string of dainty yards which abound in that 
locality. The vines are, as it were, the frame of a picture 
of the most interesting originality. No costume could pos- 
sibly be more striking than those of Burgundian vine 
gatherers; the men are athletic, tall, and handsome ; the 
women pretty, graceful, and naturally tasteful in their 
dress. It has been observed with (alas) no little truth, as 
a contrast with English women, that French women of the 
poorest class are choice and delicate in the harmonious 
array of their cheap garments; the simplest little owvriére 
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sports no crude, loud colour, but with a modest merino 
dress, looks as lady-like as the most aristocratic; and the 
peasant girl in her wooden shoes fitids means to be elegant 
withal. It is so with Burgundian vendangeuses, and Don 
Juans of the Boulevards know it so well that they willingly 
endure a tedious railroad journey to have a view of native 
charms. At a given signal the grape gatherers spread out 
among the vines, usually armed with a pair of scissors ; 
each has a singular kind of basket, somewhat resembling 
the hottes of Parisian chiffonniers strapped to his back; these 
are rapidly filled and emptied in largs casks propped up on 
carriages close by. It is a busy time, the propriétaire 
stimulates his servants, and there is a continual running 
between the vineyard and the carriages ; but work excludes 
not innocent fun, and no one is,grudged his fill of grapes. 
Beside the rich, is the modest vigneron who owns a few 
square yards of land, and cultivates just enough vine to 
furnish his own cellar throughout the year, and to sell two 
or three casks of wine. 

After the gathering comes an important operation; the 
carriages take the reeking grapes to the farm, and throw 
them pell mell into casks large enough to contain a cottage. 
A number of lads, wooden shod, step in and commence a 
furious dance over the contents of the immense barrel. 
The juice spurts in all directions and flows into another 
receptacle. Still the dancers continue their bounds as 
furiously as before until one sees but a shapeless mass of 
crushed grapes retaining little more than their skin. Still 
they have to undergo a further pressure, and that is done 
by means of a primitive but useful device the reader will see 
at the top of the sketch. A third pressure gives forth the 
brandy, and then the fruit has given all that it can give. 
The wine derived from the second pressure is considered 
the best; in its primitive condition it savours very unlike 
the wine in its perfect state. It is sweet and can be drunk 
almost to any amount. People call it vin dowx, and take 
advantage of. its amiable qualities to absorb as much as 
they possibly can during the Vendanges. Their excuse is 
a ready one: grape gathering only happens once a year, 
and life is so short! It is, as it were, the crowning feast 
in honour of sun and verdure, the Vendanges bid adieu to 
decaying nature; the leaves are russet-coloured and the 
trees bald, les beaux jours sont finis, and the Vendanges 
worthily close the year of pleasure with copious libations 
while they furnish for the winter a consoling preventive for 
cold. 

When the day’s work is over, the male portion of the 
vendangeurs congregate in the village wine shop, play 
cards, read a Parisian newspaper some three months old 
and bearing three months’ dirt, and discuss the political 
questions of three months ago. French peasants are 
rather petty gamblers than drunkards. However they 
usually go to sleep on these occasions, seeing themselves 
double, and when the wife of the vigneron, whose humble 
home the artist has sketched, preserves him from the 
ditches and hedges which his erratic walk would embrace 
in the circles and triangles his legs describe, the inebriated 
peasant imagines he has two voices, and wonders how and 
in what Circumstances he became guilty of bigamy. 
Obviously he has given the preference to substantial wine, 
and left vin doux to more delicate drinkers. Luckily tipsi- 
ness of the kind he indulges in in no wise resembles the 
brutal stupidity of brandy drinking, and leaves but faint 
traces on the morrow. And thus grape gathering and wine 
manufacturing go on for a month or so, until not a grape 
remains on the vine. 


— Le 





Another species of vendangeur deserves a mention. That 
is the fat old country gentleman—a haberdasher from Paris 
or an enriched grocer, who fondly cultivates a few stems 
in his garden, and takes pleasure in gathering his grapes 
with his own hands. In fact he is more pleased to 
gather them than to eat them; he stows them inad 


| room, and as his provision is far too copious for him and 





his housekeeper, the grapes are left to rot. He feasts on 
them with the eyes as a miser feasts on gold. He is an 
outsider, a bourgeois, an object of contempt for true vig. 
nerons, and if a place is given him here it is only for the 
sake of his ludicrous figure, his fat conntenance indicative 
of thick enjoyment, and his ungainly gait, beside the stal- 
wart rustics who gain their livelihood by what he considers 
is a mere pleasure. 


ee 


PERSONAL EXPERIENCES OF THE 
CARLIST WAR. 


II. 





Port VENDRES, 5th Oct.—The famous saying of Louis 
XIV, ‘Jl n'y a plus de Pyrénées,” seems about to be real- 
ized as regards the Spanish half of the Pyrenees. The 
line of the customs, according to a decree in the official 
Gaceta, is to be moved back to points that will be subse- 
quently determined. The mountain Puertos, that are the 
gates of Spain, have indeed been left unguarded in many 
districts for some time past ; but the official recognition of 
this fact bespeaks a very hopeless frame of mind in those 
who know the truth at Madrid. The Spanish Pyrenees 
will thus be practically erased from the map of Spain, 
while, at the same time, it is hard to say in whose territory 
they may be classed. Unless Don Carlos is recognised by 
France, endless complications must arise: in the mean 
time the Spanish Pyrenees are to be politically non- 
existent. 

The inhabitants of the Pyrenees, thus abandoned to 
their own devices, are, happily for themselves, a people 
that have long learnt to put small trust in rulers. There 
are few towns or villages in those districts that would not 
make short work of any mere banditti who might take 
advantage of the absence of government, and the chief 
places could fairly hold out against any assailants un- 
provided with artillery. The Basque villages and hamlets 
are indeed usually open, and the fortifications of some of 
the Basque towns, as St. Sebastian and Fuenterrabia, 
have been in great part pulled down owing to the prospect 
of tranquillity enjoyed under Isabella. The enterprising 
Basques have of late years thought rather of attracting 
tourists to their mineral waters, and of establishing 
gaming houses to replace those of the German Baths than 
of continuing the traditions of mediaeval warfare. In the 
Basque and Navarrese districts about forty watering 
places have been providing accommodation for sea and 
mineral baths; and while St. Sebastian has developed @ 
new town, with hotels and boulevards on a Parisian scale, 
and established kursaals where roulette and rouge et noir 
have been already in full play, the smallest villages that 
possess a sea beach or a mineral spring have been eagerly 
looking forward to the golden harvests that a quiet time 
might bring. But the same energy that has made the 
Basques work hopefully in this new line now enables 
them to extemporise fortifications, and to replace = 
battlements by rude earthworks and barricades. The ol 
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princely houses of the great Basque families are moreover | of vigilance on the part of the government would result in 


scattered through the villages, few of which are without 
one or more of these solid and prison-like edifices that 
supply the place of a citadel where more regular defences 
are wanting. The Basques have also so formidable a 
reputation for partizan fights, and the whole people are so 
generally well-to-do through emigration and industry, that 
they run small risk of being attacked by false Carlists of 
other races, and have little cause to fear that brigandage 
will be resorted to by their own brethren; while as to the 
genuine Carlists, the Basques are almost wholly on their 
side, and it is only when occupied by Government troops 
that the Basque villages now oppose the forces of the 
Pretender. Such towns as St. Sebastian are as jealous of 
admitting those who are outside as were the Calais 
burghers in King John; but, if once Don Carlos gets 


inside them, the inhabitants will back him famous!y, while | 


each Basque village that is once abandoned by the Repub- 
licans will prove a hornet's nest on their return. 

The mountaineers of Catalonia have been far more 
conservative than the Basques. The narrow, deep, and 
precipitous gorges of the Catalan Pyreiees, a consequence 
of dry climate and peculiar rocks, have in few cases been 
entered by roads better than the primeval mule paths. In 
the large and fertile mountain basins that open out in the 
course of those gorges, very singular things sometimes 
happen. Urgel, a bishopric whose bishop is sovereign 
prince of Andorra, lies in a fertile basin of great extent, 
and is approached through defiles of such terrific depth 
and narrowness that a very few armed men might, with 
little bravery, make it another Thermopylae. The present 
bishop Monsignor Cuxal de Estrade, is a white-haired, 
stalwart ecclesiastic of commanding presence and im- 
petuous temper, and he has long been practically sovereign 
prince of Urgel as well as Andorra. Having twice passed 
safely through his dominions, I would speak of this gentle- 
man with all due respect, but certain Andorran friends of 
mine complain bitterly of the bands of armed ruffians that 
he has several times raised and paid to enforce his orders 
in Andorra. He moreover imprisoned in the citadel of 
Urgel a deputation ret aga Sg of the chief senators of 
the little pastoral state. He derives his rights from 
medizval counts and Carlovingian kings, and those rights 
having survived unimpaired as regards the “political 
curiosity,” (as Bonaparte called it) of Andorra, he has 
acquired the habit of exacting in all matters the same 
deference and the same privileges that belonged to his 
warlike predecessors who stoutly maintained their rights 
against Moor and Christian by the sword. 

In the present state of Spain I should hardly be sur- 
prised to hear that Monsignor Cuixal had appeared, in 
helmet and cuirass, at the head of a Carlist band; he is 
generally considered by those who have had to do with 
him to be far better fitted for a cavalry officer than for a 
Bishop, and there are few of his curas who have not been 
serjeants, at the least, in the old Carlist war. At Urgel, 
people speak of him in fearful whispers, and he lives 
retired in a thoroughly medieval palace, while his 
cathedral, with its massive walls and towers, resembles 
rather a castle than a church. He has built a vast 
seminary for training priests, a building that quite dwarfs 
the mass of old-fashioned houses, that, squeezed together 
within medieval walls and gateways, forms the town. The 
youths in training, with their priest professors, already 
form the nucleus of a Carlist army, and have, probably, 
been thoroughly drilled for that purpose. The least want 





| a rising at Urgel that should make it one of the most 


valuable and impregnable Carlist strongholds,—as jt 
proved about thirty years ago, when the Conde de Espana 
made it his head quarters, and trained Saballs, Tristany 
and many another cabecilla until Draconic rule resulted . 
his being murdered in the terrible gorges I have spoken of, 
The Bishop has, however, other irons in the fire. He isa 
wily diplomate as well as an impetuous soldier. He 
appears to be, at present, the chief adviser of Don Carlos, 
and it is said that his interference prevents the reconcilia. 
tion of the latter with Cabrera. The Bishop probably fears 
that residence in England may have liberalised the famous 
Carlist General. Monsieur Cuixal has, moreover, been at 
open war with his Andorran subjects, and has unfortunately 
pledged himself to support a scheme for establishing 
gaming-houses in that neutral territory. He has been 
involved in this through the influence of Don Guilhem 
Plandolit, an Andorran proprietor of advanced views, who 
intends to make the fortunes of the Andorran Republic by 
the roulette balls, and who, as these kursaals are proposed, 
might fairly assume the arms of the Medici. Of course, 
the Bishop does not openly support the scheme; but, 
through the complicated intrigues of his small punctilious 
court, he has committed himself to maintain certain 
measures that would ensure its success, and a road com- 
municating with his Andorran subjects was to have been 
furnished him by the gaming company. These details will 
give your readers some practical notion of the kind of men, 
and of the anomalous circumstances, that aid or hinder 
Don Carlos in the curious districts of the Spanish 
Pyrenees. Of course, at Urgel, the inhabitants, with 
their Bishop, could easily dispense with the Republican 
Government even before Don Carlos could institute 
another; but the smaller towns, villages, and hamlets, 
would be exposed to marauders were it not for means of 
defence, which, with other curious anomalies, space forbids 
my describing in this letter. 

The Gaceta publishes a very truculent document bearing 
the mark (parafa) of Lizarraga. Apparently genuine, it 
is a schedule of instructions for a Carlist rising in Old 
Castile, specially recommending endeavours to disaffect 
the Republican troops, and the formation of Carlist bands 
wherever volunteers are being raised for the Government; 
bzt its last paragraphs, ordering Inquisitional proceedings 
and bloodthirsty action towards those opposed to Carlism, 
suggest forgery. 

The sale of pictures stolen from the churches appears to 
be proceeding merrily at Malaga, the alcade having dis- 
regarded all Castelar’s remonstrances on that subject. 
The Communists at Cadiz are said to have torn to ribbons 
the Lepanto banner of John of Austria, and to have gashed 
with their navajas the historical portraits of Cortes, Cer- 
vantes, and Calderon, besides destroying the archives, and 
the naval maps, physical and astronomical instruments, 
and works of art in the naval college and the museum. 
We may hope that Muriilo’s last work, ‘‘ The Marriage of 
St. Catherine,” has escaped. 

The most important recent actions have been those of 
San Felipe de Jativa (Valencia), in which Brigadier 
Arrondo, with 2,000 infantry, 200 cavalry, and several 
guns, was entrapped and surrounded by the bands of 
Cucula and Valles, losing 20 dead and wounded, and 270 
‘“‘disappeared;” and that of Gironella, by which, altef 
some hard fighting, Brigadier Cagnas forced his way, with 
6,000 men and several guns, to relieve Berga. Cagnas 
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immediately returned, with over a hundred wounded, to 
Manresa; while the Carlists, under Don Alphonso and his 
heroic wife Dona Blanca, at once proceeded to attack 
other places. Much has been made of the relief of Tolosa 
by Moriones ; but he, also, appears to have immediately 
returned to the plains, and the Carlists evidently did not 
seriously oppose him. Meanwhile Valencia swarms with 
Carlist bands, who enter towns of from 14,000 to 24,000 
inhabitants,—as Jativa, Alceira, and Orihuela. The for- 
mation of bands also steadily proceeds in Arragon, Murcia, 
Granada, and other provinces. Throughout Catalonia the 
towns keep watch and ward, and the somaten bell con- 
tinually summons the local republicans to assemble in the 
church, to arrest the cura, and to search for Carlist arms 
behind the altars. 


SS 


REVIEWS. 


The Old Masters and their Pictures; for the Use of 
Schools and Learners in Art. By Saran TyTcer. 
Strahan & Co. 


Tuis is a remarkably modest and well-composed book, 
in which a great deal of varied and dangerous matter is 
treated without dullness and without eccentricity or mis- 
placed ornament. The preface tells us the author's aim 
in endeavouring to provide a ‘simple account of the 
Great Old Masters in painting, of every age and country, 
with descriptions of their most famous works, for the use 
of learners and outsiders in art.” The volume is perfectly 
successful in being precisely what its author intends, and 
credit is due to her for the self-control with which she has 
kept her aim unchanged throughout. In the course of less 
than four hundred pages every great name in Italian, and 
German or Flemish art is found in its proper position, and 
to each a few characteristic touches are supplied from the 
life of the artist, as well as a very short but graphic 
description of his chief works. The author often varies 
the style of her story by calling in the aid of other pens, 
and the descriptive part has many well-arranged extracts 
from Dean Alford, Mrs. Jamieson, Ruskin, &c. These are 
agreeably niched into their places, and the whole book flows 
well together, and is neither diffuse nor dry. The production 
of such a work as this is not an easy task, for on the one 
hand the subject tempts digression and criticism, and the 
advocacy of personal tastes and views on the part of the 
writer ; while on the other hand, too stern a self-restriction 
is liable to give a hard and grim tone to the information, 
which then has the appearance of facts clipped from a 
dictionary. Both these dangers are avoided, and we have 
gteat pleasure in congratulating the author on her per- 
formance, and hope that the book will not fail to reach 
the class of readers for whom it has been so carefully and 
skilfully prepared. 


The Fortunes of the Fletchers: A Story of Life in 
Canada and Australia. By Cuartes Henry Epen, 
Author of “ My Wife and i in Queensland.” Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 

A well-written work on colonial life which, while it has 
Sufficient interest to recommend it to lovers of novels, is 
at the same time practically useful as a text beok, is sure 
of a welcome from a very wide circle, and such a book is 

The Fortunes of the Fletchers.’’ Mr. Eden, the author, 


| 





is already well-known to all interested in the education 
question, by his contributions on the subject to periodical 
literature no less than by the charming book on Queens- 
land with which his name is more immediately associated, 
and his new book will assuredly not detract from his well- 
earned reputation, as it shows him to possess—in addition 
to a fund of valuable information—a talent for story-telling 
with which we should not have credited him. The Flet- 
chers, who name the tale, are orphans, two brothers and a 
sister, driven by circumstances to try their fortunes in the 
colonies ; George, the younger brother, goes to Australia, 
whilst James and Nellie—why not “ Nelly ?”—choose 
Canada. This divergence gives room for description of 
life in the respective colonies, interspersed with adventure 
of a sufficiently thrilling nature, and plain accounts of 
different processes, implements, and inventions incidental 
to the life of a settler in either country. Thus we have a 
pursuit through the snow by wolves, and through the fiery 
heat of Australia by bushrangers; then we come to des- 
criptions of Montreal, Quebec, Sydney, and Brisbane; 
an opportunity is afforded of comparing the respective 
processes of manufacturing cane sugar in Queensland, and 
its maple-tree substitute in North America; we are taught 
at page 31 how to make a bushman’s bed, and at page 35 
how to wield a Canadian axe, not to mention such inci- 
dental matters as how to crush quartz for gold, to make a 
birch-bark: canoe, to bake bread under difficulties, and to 
get rid of the smell of a skunk. Apropos of that skunk, 
we remember to have heard a dear old Canadian—upon 
one of whose wolf-skin trophies our feet are at this 
moment resting—assert that on his estate some clothes 
contaminated by the vermin were buried, and that for 
months, when the wind was in that quarter, the effluvium 
was plainly distinguishable! But it is hardly fair to Mr. 
Eden to tell our stories when we ought to be praising his 
own. Wecommend the book most heartily to the appreci- 
ation of all the boys, no less than to the thoughtful con- 
sideration of many of their elders. 


The Latin Year; Ascension and Whitsuntide. 
Bast. MontaGu Pickerinc. London. 

The taste and pains of the competent editors of this neat 
and elegant manual of Latin Hymnology have ensured a 
greater perfection in their second part than in the first, 
which we had little but praise for. If the second half of 
their task, yet to come, does them as much credit, as the 
instalment before us they will have added a charming work 
to the sacred literature of the study and closet. The paper, 
printing, and engravings are all of a character to invite 
attention to the matter of the book; and, as we have 
always found to be the case, the attraction of a dead lan- 
guage provokes an attention and heediulness, which result 
in a more thorough perusal than we should find ourselves 
giving to a like amount of vernacular poctry or prose. It 
will be a treat and a pleasant search to others, as it has 
been to us, to hunt out the putative or acknowledged au- 
thors of each hymn from Daniel, Mone, or Trench; and 
probably they, like ourselves, will agree, after such an 
occupation, that the choice of the editors could not have 
been mended, and that they deserve highly of the lovers 
of hymnology. First to enchain us—passing by the Latin 
hymn ‘“ Sexta passus feria” (59-62)—comes a graceful 
rhymed version of Harriet Auber’s ‘“ Our Blest Redeemer 
ere He breathed,” &c., which will stand the test (no easy 
one) of comparison with Mr. C. S. Calverley’s version of it 
in hexameters and Iambic dimeters; and another transla- 
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tion into Latin, worthy to rank with it, and, it strikes us, 
a triumph over no small difficulties of style and language 
is the Hymn for Trinity Sunday, reproducing in rhyming 
triplets of unequal length the hymn of Bishop Heber, 
‘““Holy, Holy, Holy Lord God Almighty.” We shall 
pause a few moments to notice the first, contenting our- 
selves with referring readers to the second, to be found on 
pp. 105-6, and compared with No. 135 of “‘ Hymns Ancient 
and Modern.” ‘To take then vv. 5-12 of the hymn “ Our 
Blest Redeemer,” let us compare our translator and Mr. 
Calverley for that space with the original. It will not be 
too much to aver that while both are good, the former 
has the advantage in hymnologic tone and feeling :-— 


He came sweet influence to impart 
A gracious willing Guest, 

While He can find one humble heart 
Wherein to rest. 


And his that gentle voice we hear 
Soft as the breath of even, 

That checks each thought, that calms each fear, 
And speaks of Heaven. 


We cite first the version of the Latin Year :— 


Adest ergo gratus hospes, 
Dulci certus vi manere, 

Uno dum in corde sospes 
Parvo scit sedere. 


Illius et que mitis venit 
Vox, par zephyro cadenti, 

Ponit metus, vires lenit, 
Ccelum prefert menti. 


The last line is particularly nice. Mr. Calverley has 
more room and play in his verse, and is of course more 
classical :— 


Venit at Ille, suze partem dulcedinis ultro 
Ut hospes efflaret bonus : 

Nactus ubi semel esset, amat qua sede morari, 
Casti latebras pectoris. 


Hinc exaudite voces qualemque susurrum 
Nascente captes Hespero 

Quo posuere metus, patitur quo frena litido, 
Spirare viso ccelitus. 


Let which may be the best, we venture to say that the 
comparison of either Latin with the English will impress 
the beautiful original more deeply on the reader's mind, 
and answer at once an esthetic and a devotional purpose. 
But we must not, though our limits are narrow, overlook 
the many treasures of Latin hymn-work, which meet us 
again as old and dear favorites in this instalment of the 
Latin year. For the Fifth Sunday after Easter we have 
given us, St. Bernard’s (of Clairvaux) beautiful Hymn be- 
ginning ‘‘ Jesu dulcis memoria ” which, as we need scarcely 
say, has found two admirable English versions by Dr. 
Neale and Mr. Caswall, of each of which “‘ Hymns Ancient 
and Modern” have availed themselves. We incline to think 
that Mr. Caswall’s hymn is in some parts the more skilful 
of the two; and that he gets over best the difficulty of the 
pause at the end of the third stanza, after ‘ Sed quid inve- 
nientibus ;"’ followed in the Latin by Stanza IV. :— 


Jesu dulcedo cordium 

Fons vivus, lumen mentium 
Excedens omne gaudium 

Et omne desiderium.—P. 81. 


This arrangement is followed strictly by Dr. Neale, but 
Caswall very happily and admissibly makes Stanza V. 
(beginning ‘ Nec lingua valet dicere"’) dovetail in with the 


a 
line which concludes the 3rd stanza, and brings out the 
very effective stanza in English :— 

But what to those who find? Ah! this 
No tongue nor pen can show ; 

The love of Jesus, what it is 
None but His loved ones know. 

But we must remember that we are dealing with the 
Latin Year and not with meritorious versions of its original 
gems. For Whitsunday we find Robert of France's “ Venj 
Sancte Spiritus " of which it is needless to say augh but 
that it is fitly given. For the Monday in Whitsun Week 
(Feria Secunda in Pentecoste) is given a fine hymn of an 
admirable hymnist, Adam de St. Victor (‘* Lux jucunda, lux 
insignis ”’) of which we may cite one stanza, to show those 
who know it not its rhythmical power :-— 


Consolator alme, veni : 
Linguas rege, corda leni 
Nihil fellis aut veneni 
Sub tua presentia. 
Nil jucundum, nil amcenum, 
Nil salubre, nil serenum, 
Nihil dulce, nihil plenum 
Nisi Tua gratia.—P. 89. 

In the Hymn for the Second Sunday after Trinity there 
seems to be a misprint of “justus” for “justis” in the 
second line of the second stanza; but such slips, so far as 
one survey goes, are commendably few. 

The present instalment winds up with Peter Damiani’s 
“Glories and Joys of Paradise" (‘‘ Ad perennis vite fon- 
tem,” &c.) one of the finest poems in any language; and 
for its sake alone the volume is worth its price to any reader 
not furnished with Trench’s volume on Latin Hymns, or 
the more elaborate works of Daniel and Mone. One verse 
of this splendid hymn is all we can afford to give, and we 
must transgress, if it be a transgression, by accompanying 
it with an English version from a volume, which has not 
gained sufficient circulation to render it hackneyed. It is 
a curious stanza, as furnishing the true interpretation pro- 
bably of Our Lord’s proverb about the eagles and the 
carcase :— 

Ubi corpus, illic jure 
Congregantur aquile 
Quo cum angelis et sanctz 
Recreantur anime : 
Uno pane vivunt cives 
Utriusque patrie.—P. 129. 
Even as the eagles gather surely where the carcase is 
Saints and servants of the Faith, will be with the Son in bliss. 
Citizens of either country ! angels and the risen just, 
Are refreshed and live for ever—one their food and one their trust. 


We cannot part with this delightsome brochure without 
thanking the editors for the treat it has afforded us, a treat 
we shall be rejoiced if any word of ours is able solidly to 
requite. 


"™ 
+> 





GERMANY. 





Tue author of a “Series of Lectures on Shaxespeare,” 4 
“History of French Literature,” and other works of great merit, 
Fr. Kreyssig, has just published “‘ Three Lectures on the French 
Intellectual Movement in the Nineteenth Century” (Berlin, 
Nicolai), in which he treats the periods of the Restoration, the 
July Monarchy, and the Second Empire. Under present circum- 
stances, when the peace of Europe depends upon the attitude of 
the two foremost nations of the Continent towards each other, 
every manifestation of opinion coming from either side, and 
bearing upon their mutual relation, becomes significant, and, 
according to the standing of the writer, assumes more or /ess 
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importance. Kreyssig being decidedly a writer of high standing, 
and having a thorough knowledge of the French and their 
literature, his present work cannot but claim a high degree of 
attention, and it deserves it, both from its literary merit and from 
its soundness and candour of judgment. With a firm grasp of his 
subject the author has unfolded before our eyes, in distinct out- 
lines, a rapid sketch of the literature of each of the three periods, 
considering it in its political rather than its literary aspects, 
that is to say; treating it as springing from, and affecting, the 
political condition of the country, thus presenting a truly 
pragmatic sketch of the literary history of each period. But the 
most noteworthy feature of the book is, what the author, an 
acknowledged patriot and even national-liberal partisan though 
he be, has to say on Napoleon III. and on France in general. 
He goes so far as to show that, while kindred England has dis- 
played a hostile spirit to Germany in the great events of the ten 
years now drawing to a close (1864-71), Louis Napoleon has been 
friendly to this country. He acquits him of having meditated 
revenge on Prussia, seeing that both in 1864 and 1866, i.¢., in the 
Danish war, and in the attack of Prussia upon Austria and 
Germany, he remained a silent, if not consenting, spectator of 
what he must have known would lead to her aggrandizement. 
He defends him even from the vituperations of his French 
opponents, vindicates his political wisdom, and attributes to him 
a sneaking kindness for Germany, owing, he thinks, to his early 
German education, perhaps, he adds, provided rumour speaks 
true, toa drop of German blood in his veins; and, even as regards 
the late war, he considers him to have yielded only to necessity 
and outward pressure. 

As to France, he warns the Hotspurs of the daily press and 
furious patriots not to think too meanly of the now crushed 
nation, and to cease talking of her demoralization. He, for one, 
does not despair of her future, and this because he knows her 
physical and intellectual resources a good deal better than many 
of his countrymen, and knowledge is in this, as in every other 
case, the best preventive of blind fanaticism and of indulgence in 
fatal delusions. If anything, books like this one might tend to 
soothe the wounded feelings of the French; for, though Kreyssig 
by no means flatters them or truckles to their vanity, but with 
inexorable justice holds up a mirror, as it were, to the fickle 
nation, in which all its foibles are reflected, yet he is also just to 
its good qualities and displays a full appreciation of them. 

Springer, of Berlin, has issued a new volume of “ The Political 
History of the Present Time,” by Wilhelm Miiller, Professor in 
Tiibingen, being the Annuary for 1872. It has all the complete- 
ness and accuracy of the previous volumes, all so useful for 
reference, and, over and above the usual Chronicle of the Events 
of the Year, chronologically arranged, this last volume has been 
increased in value by an additional appendix containing an 
Alphabetical Index of the Eminent Persons mentioned in the 
work. For readers who may have forgotten my notices of the 
former volumes, I may as well add that these Annuaries comprise 
the political history not only of Germany, but of all the civilised 
world. 

“The Five Milliards, against Ludwig Bamberger,” by Dr. F. 
Stépel (Frankfort on the Maine, Boselli), is a reprint from the 
Frankfort Press, and attempts to refute the assertions set up by 
the member for Mayence, mentioned in the title, who, in the 
“Preussischen Jahrbiicher” of April last, maintained that the 
short terms for the payment of the war indemnity that were 
granted to the French Government must produce an unnatural 
increase of our mediums of circulation, an unnatural incitement 
to speculation, and a host of other evils, so that the question 
might be asked if Germany had not been deluded by some 
phantom in stipulating for the five milliards. In the present 
pamphlet, then, the author opposes this view, practically by refer- 
ring to the good use already made of the French peyeneste in the 
interest of the German Empire, -and theoretically by discussing 
the questions of money and credit in general from a politico- 
economical point of view. 

For aught I know, he may have proved his position in the eyes 
of political economists; certain, however, it is, that whatever the 
five milliards may have done for the Empire, and however they 
may benefit its war-treasury at the next outbreak of war between 
France and Germany, they have not proved a blessing to the 
People, having only contributed to depreciate the value of money, 
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and, consequently, to raise the prices of all commodities and 
necessaries of life. 

In a Lecture, delivered by Dr. K. H. Funkhaiiel, on the last 
birthday of the Emperor William, and having for its subject a 
‘Comparison of the Treatises of Cicero and Jacob Grimm on Old 
Age” (Eisenach, Bacmeister), the author pays a well-deserved 
compliment to the Emperor by saying that he combines in him- 
self the virtues of old age with those of youth, and shows that 
Grimm, though guided by Cicero in composing his essay, has, 
nevertheless, maintained his independence, and that each of the 
ae has its own peculiar excellences, In reading Grimm's, 

e says :— 


“It is as if we saw the man with his wild and engaging glance, with 
the gentle, yet firm heart standing before us, and heard him speak to 
us. And yet,” he adds, “I, for my own part, at least, like to return to 
Cicero's treatise. Though we are aware that it is partly derived from 
Greek sources, yet it is a genuine Roman production, from the energy 
of expression, its manly, worthy thoughts, the logical treatment of its 
subject, and, lastly, from the examples from Roman history quoted in 
support of some of its assertions.” 


Bibliographers and bibliomaniacs will be interested to hear that 
Messrs. List and Francke of Leipsic, together with Messrs. A. 
Asher and Co., Berlin, have published “ Prix d’Adjudication des 
Articles de la Bibliothéque de feu, M. Serge Sobolenski de Moscou. 
Vente faite A Leipsic le 10 Juillet, 1873, et jours suivants sous la 
direction de M.M. List et Francke. 1 f.” 

Heinrich Wuttke has just issued the first part of the “ Illus- 
trations” to his History of Writing, which every purchaser of 
that great work will be eager to procure. The woodcuts are very 
ably executed. The publisher is Rossberg of Leipsic. The 
author*has also added a sheet containing corrections of mis- 
prints and of some errors that occurred in the first volume of 
the history. 

Karl J. Triibner, of Strassburg, has published a “ Life of Oliver 
Goldsmith,” by Johannes Karsten. After Forster’s elaborate 
—only too elaborate and wordy—work, a little volume like the 
present with its elegantly printed 216 pages can, of course, pre- 
tend to be nothing else but a compilation or condensation, and 
one scarcely understands what the author means by saying in 
his preface that no one has as yet taken occasion to point out all 
the importance of Goldsmith as a link between the English and 
the Germans. And it is equally surprising he should not as 
much as mention the names of his predecessors, Prior, Irving, 
and Forster. But whatever may be the reason of this omission, 
the sketch here presented of the life of an author who, at least, 
some thirty years ago, was as great a favourite with the Germans 
as with the English, cannot but be acceptable to those who are 
unable to read the English biographies extant, and the value of 
the work to these is enhanced by the translations of the 
‘* Traveller,” and the ‘* Deserted Village,” here for the first time 
offered to the German public. Several of the minor bits of 
poetry in the works of Goldsmith, and some of his best letters, 
are likewise translated and dispersed through the volume. The 
fifth stereotype edition of Von Hartmann’s “ Philosophy of the 
Unconscious,” is now completed, snd, wonder of wonders, nearly 
exhausted again. Such success is unheard of in German litera- 
ture, or, at all events, in the history of Philosophy. 

David Strauss is seriously ill. To a friend who recently called 
upon him, he is reported to have said,“ For a visit it is too late; 
to say good bye to you it is too early.” 


ae 
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ENGLISH LIFE FROM A FRENCH POINT 
OF VIEW. 


No. V.—Our Iratian Cotony. 

But few persons, even among the oldest inhabitants of 
London, can realise that there exists in the very midst of 
us, colonies of foreigners, who have created here and 
there an oasis where they can forget that they are in exile, 
adn where even the English language is a lingua incognita. 
It is one of these spots we were fortunate enough to dis- 
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cover in a desert of mud, rain, gloom, fog ; a very wilder- 
ness of black, miserable houses, street urchins, and care- 
worn ragged pedestrians. What can be more oppressive 
than Liquorpond Street—just as the luckless stroller turns 
out of Gray’s Inn Road? A huge brewery envelops in its 
shade the begrimed houses of this street. The rag shop 
and slop sellers display their tawdry second-hand finery in 
vain ; all seems equally dirty and gloomy, while our heart 
sinks at the sight of the ponderous, oozing “fatty cake,” 
carelessly displayed in the window of a cook-shop. Yet a 
few steps further bring us to signs of a change. The 
gloom is still great, but it is enlivened by a pretty Italian 
modekhastening home. She is soon out of sight, but the 
white head gear, the Roman plaid scarf, the bright brown 
belt, the long golden ear-rings, the various elegant though 
simple ornaments, the blue apron, and the bright red skirt, 
—all these seem to have dispelled the mist; and, despite 
London fog, we cannot help thinking of Italian skies. 
Probably we shall see this figure again—next year, at the 
Royal Academy, and on canvas. Indeed, we have been 
overdosed with this old subject. 

Close at hand a group of hardy Savoyards are dividing 
and discussing their day’s earnings. Their peculiar leggings, 
bagpipes, and dark blue cloth capes look quite picturesque, 
even though Saffron Hill replace the Alps, the pavement 
stone the heather, and the tall portal of a public-house their 
native pine trees! Further, under a dark archway, a number 
of organ grinders are straightening their backs and resting 
themselves from the load of music they have borne all day. 
On all sides there are Italian shops—barbers, and little 
general store shops—with romantic names inscribed over 
the doors ; but for the busy tramp and helmet of a police- 
man we might forget we were in London. This, however, 
is easily done, for we can avoid the policeman and banish 
from our ears the complaining voice of the English poor, who 
also abound in this neighbourhood, by turning down Lay- 
stall Street and pushing open the black door of Barilone’s 
restaurant which faces us on entering the street. 

Our illustration gives a vivid portraiture of the frequenters 
of this resort. Signor Barilone is the most conspicuous 
figure. He stands in his favourite attitude, his hands on 
his hips, and he is as remarkable a character as he has 
remarkable features and gait. His customeis belong to all 
the classes which compose the Italian colony of this 
quarter; but his house is known as the house of call of the 
organ grinders. These are, however, an abstemious and 
saving body of men. Generally, their sole end and aim is 
to collect a sum of money which will not only enable them 
to return to their native Italy, but to buy a plot of land 
where they may live in peace in their old age. Under 
these circumstances they prefer, as a rule, to cook their 
own dinners, and thus realize a slight economy; for it is 
difficult to conceive anything very much cheaper than the 
meals supplied at Barilone’s. Nevertheless they are often 
to be met with at this restaurant, where they come not 
only for the sake of the excellent maccaroni ever ready for 
consumption, but also for business purposes. It-is to 
Barilone and his partner that we are indebted for the street 
pianos which have recently been introduced among us, and 
which are certainly a great improvement on the barrel 
organ. ‘These instruments are let out on hire at the rate 
of fourteen shillings a-week; and, being a novelty, do not 
fail to draw down a shower of pence. Large sums have 
been realised by the fortunate introducers of this system, 
and a small percentage of this money is sometimes spent 
in feasting at Barilone’s. Apart from the organ grinders 





and street musicians, Italian artisans and chorus singers 
frequent this restaurant. The artisans are for the most 
part employed in moulding plaster-of-Paris statuettes, or 
in oak carving, making looking-glasses, &c. 

They are a bright, merry lot ; some of them marvellously 
plump and oily, like the proverbial South Italian. Their 
hats, it is needless to remark, generally assume the brigand 
shape, though Barilone himself, and his assistant, per- 
sistently wear a Turkish fez—for what reason it is difficult 
to divine. They certainly never belonged to the Pontifical 
Zouaves, or that frame on the wall would not contain a 
letter from Garibaldi, and Barilone would nct have been 
selected as one of the guides and attendants on the General 
during his visit to London. Yet master and assistant can 
always be recognised by the fez they wear, and by their 
striking resemblance to our illustration. We mention this 
advisedly, for otherwise it might be difficult for the unwary 
visitor to know to whom to address himself. There are no 
distinctions between customer and servant here. But for 
its humble dimensions the restaurant might well be called 
Equality Hall. Cook and customer often sit down at table 
together, talk and drink together in a most fraternal 
manner; and, indeed, Barilone is generally looked upon as 
an old and intimate friend by most frequenters of this 
strange establishment. 

Once within the walls of Barilone’s restaurant we may 
well forget that we are in England. It is true there is a 
rosy-cheeked English waiting-maid, but as she constantly 
speaks Italian, her nationality may be forgotten. The 
food is of course Italian—maccaroni, spaglietti, tagliarini, 
al sugo, or with tomato, are the piéces de résistance of 
every meal. Then Barilone will produce such delicacies as 
a cotelette a la milanaise, a stuffata infinitely superior to an 
English, or even Irish, stew, meat balls, force-meat, a 
variety of salads ; bean salad as well as the lettuce, endive, 
and Romaine, according to the season. For dessert an 
omelette soufflée, which would put to shame the caterers 
of several West End clubs, is often produced. And this 
refinement, this development of civilization in the matter 
of daily food, is insisted upon not by our educated middle 
classes, but by the organ grinders who beg a penny from 
us in the streets! Look into Barilone’s kitchen and you 
will find ingredients to give flavour and zest to his food, 
which are totally unknown in the vast majority of our 
English middle-class kitchens. On his wall hangs a large 
variety of herbs, fresh and dry; his cupboard is well 
stocked with eschalot, garlic, small and large onions, 
tomatos, and a variety of succulent ingredients awaiting 
their turn to be craftily mixed to make a dish, fit, not for 
an English gentleman, whose barbarism would probably 
preclude him from appreciating it, but for a real connois- 
seur,—a Neapolitan artisan or an Italian organ grinder! 
On the shelf to our left is a large stock of tins exported by 
a French firm. They contain fresh peas, beans, and other 
spring and summer vegetables. These are opened in the 
winter, so that at Christmas, even while the snow is on 
the ground, you can have a good helping of green peas, 
and the cost is only sixpence. In fact, this refinement 
does not, in any way, affect the price. You can dine here 
as cheaply as at any English working man’s eating-house; 
the place is rough in appearance, but the manners of the 
frequenters denote the great superiority of the foreign over 
the English working man. They are gay, and even bois- 
terous; but their noisiness is of a light and happy character, 
and not coarse and morose as is so often the case among 
the English poor. 
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Such are the advantages and peculiarities of this popular 
resort of our Italian colony. It will be seen that much 
may be learnt from frequenting these haunts, though there 
yet remains to mention the best of all lessons taught by 
these foreigners who live in our midst. Drunkenness is 
almost unknown in the colony. Though on all sides 
Englisiimen may be seen reeling in the streets, particularly 
of this poor neighbourhood (for our wealthy classes find it 
more comfortable to drink at home), yet the Italian walks 
home steadily with the proud sense that he has not 
lowered his manhood to mere bestiality. Perhaps when 
the Englishman has learnt to introduce refinement in 
the preparation of his daily food, he will care less for 
the coarse pleasure of Drink. To attain this end, a visit 
to the Italian colony and Barilone’s Restaurant may prove 
of some use. 


Ss 


THE THEATRES. 


THE OLYMPIC. 


Sour Grapes can hardly be regarded as one of Mr. Byron's best 
works ; it shows obvious signs of over-work and failing invention, 
and has many defects both of construction and dialogue. The 
main idea of the play is slight, and this is sought to be concealed 
by a number of ingenious variations which thoroughly bewilder 
the audience. We have three sets of lovers whose love stories 
are entirely independent; but who are mutually jealous and sus- 
picious of each other on the most absurd grounds. The compli- 
cations which arise are more like a Chinese puzzle than anything 
else. For instance, Lord Loraine, the hero, is in love with 
Lydia Fane whom he suspects of being in love with Tobias 
Graham who is really in love with Kate Fanshawe, who is actu- 
ally engaged to Lord Loraine. And all these people quarrel and 
are rude to each other and cause an extreme amount of mutual 
wretchedness simply because they will not use a little common 
sense, which, however, would at once expose the flimsiness of 
Mr. Byron’s play. Theré are other characters in addition to 
these, some of them mere lay figures, others being sufficiently 
amusing distinctive types, but most of them hindering rather than 
developing the action of the drama. If these superfluous parts 
were cut out and the piece much condensed, it would be a great 
improvement. Mr. Byron is always at his best when he has 
comparatively few characters to manipulate, as in Old Soldiers 
and Cyril's Success, both pieces of undoubted merit. The con- 
fusion and complication of Sour Grapes will probably be fatal to a 
chance of decided success. 

Mr. Byron’s dialogue is of his usual calibre. There are many 
well-bred persons who are always saying rude things, there are 
many old jokes and some rather gushing sentiment. But the 
dialogue, if not always very brilliant is effective and carefully 
adapted to the situation; there are no sayings worth remember- 
ing, but there was much that raised a laugh at the time, and, the 
characters, with one exception, are well suited to the performers. 
The acting was generally good. Mr. Henry Neville plays the 
romantic Lord Loraine with spirit, and Miss Edith Gray as Lydia 
Fane shows to much greater advantage than as Juliet. Her 
style of acting, like that of her talented instructress, is easy and 
natural; the part demanded no very strong display, and Miss 
Gray avoided anything like exaggeration. If she will be content 
to work patiently, not attempting parts ‘beyond her strength, not 
forcing her voice, and above all studying to be natural and un- 
affected, we shall have strong hopes of her becoming a really 
fine actress. But she must avoid that over-fussiness which was 
so visible tn her Juliet, and must endeavour to do what so few of 
our actresses do—grasp her parts as a whole, and not merely act 
them scene by scene. Her performance on Monday was full of 
promise. We have also three thoroughly good bits of character 
acting. First, Mr. Charles Neville’s conventionally disagreeable 
squire, a part the actor represented most admirably, and next Mr. 
G. W. Anson’s, very amusing sketch of a farm labourer, whose 
dialect, however, as well as Mr. Byron’s dialogue, was anything 


but genuine West Country. As an actor of grotesque character 
Mr. Anson seems likely to make a “ hit.” Last we must mention 
Miss Emma Chambers, who, though a little inclined to burlesque 
her part, showed strong humorous talent as a female servant, 
The part of Tobias Graham was played by Mr. Righton, who 
made the unfortunate barrister, a most utter “‘ cad; the part was 
completely out of Mr. Righton’s line. 

The piece, with compression, may prove a fair success, though 
we hardly think it justifies the somewhat bombastic speech of Mr, 
Neville. It is well acted, it shows the signs of being the work of 
an experienced playwright, but it is by no means a good comedy, 
Its plot is involved and its dialogue protracted and occasionally 
tedious. 

The piece was preceded by a very foolish farce, and followed 
by the Game of Romps, with Mr. Anson in Harley’s old part. 


GLOBE. 


To fill up the gap caused by the failure of Chivalry Mr, 
Montague has produced Arkwright’s Wife, a dramatic version by 
Mr. Tom Taylor of a story by Mr. John Saunders, produced 
originally at Manchester, in the beginning of last July. The 
incidents of the play are mainly historical and may be read in 
any life of Arkwright. They are not very well adapted for stage 
treatment. The way in which Arkwright, as the village barber, 
became acquainted with his wife, Margaret Hayes, by going to 
purchase her beautiful hair, is the chief feature in the first act. 
In the second act we have the well-known incident of Mrs. Ark- 
wright destroying her husband’s inventions, the motive, however, 
being in Mr. Taylor’s play not jealousy, but a suspicion that her 
husband is, in reality, profiting by the discoveries of her father. 
In the last act, Arkwright’s wife, for a long time separated from 
her husband in consequence of her conduct, succeeds in appeasing 
a mob of factory hands bent on the destruction of her husband's 
now successful machines, and, fully convinced of the advantage 
they will prove to the world in general, she is taken back to her 
husband's affections. 

Mr. Taylor's play, though cleverly constructed, scarcely appeals 
so much to a London as to a provincial audience. The story of 
Arkwright comes more home to a Lancashire public, and there 
is, as many of our realistic dramatists have shown, a strong 
attraction in actually presenting on the stage a mimic repre- 
sentation of the familiar sights of every day life. In addition 
to this, a “dialect piece” is somewhat incomprehensible to 
Londoners, and requires extremely effective acting to prevent a 
sense of grotesqueness and absurdity. We are not sufficiently 
learned in provincial speech to say how far the Lancashire 
dialect is faithfully reproduced, though we imagine that it has 
been probably a little softened down, and some of the performers, 
especially Miss Barry, do not invariably keep to it. 

The acting was good. Mr. Emery, who plays the father of 
Margaret, a half crazed inventor poring over the models in 
which he sees dim visions of a perfection he is unable to realise, 
and fiercely jealous of the son-in-law whom he considers not only 
as a successful rival but as having stolen his ideas, has one of 
those parts which exactly suit him, and his Peter Hayes, for 
artistic realisation and forcible acting, will rank with his best 
characters. The part was originally written for Mr. Mackaye. 
Mr. Kelly, the original Arkwright, is almost new to London, but 
is a good, manly, and careful actor. The misguided wife is 
played, with an amount of skill which surprised us, by Miss 
Helen Barry, hitherto associated with fairy pieces. She is at 
her best in the more simple and pathetic passages of the two 
first acts. Miss M. Daly was extremely effective as Nancy Hyde, 





whose tale of her having sold her hair to the then unknown 
village barber, first brings about Margaret’s acquaintance with 
Arkwright. The piece is well received, but we doubt if it will 
rank among Mr. Taylor’s most popular works. 


OPERA COMIQUE. 


Signor Giacometti’s drama Renata di Francia is very long, in 
spite of numerous excisions very verbose, and somewhat compli- 
cated. Yet it is dramatic and effective in parts. The construc- 
tion bears signs of ability, and though the language seldom rises 
to any high level and is frequently so crude and violent as to 





border on the ludicrous, the play throughout is more or less 
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interesting since it deals with an eventful epoch, and introduces 
us to characters that will bear much and repeated study. Renata 
di Francia e gli Ugonotti, let us hasten to add, has nothing to do 
with Meyerbeer’s opera. The central personages are Renata, 
Duchessa di. Montargis e di Chartres, Caterina de Medici, 
Giovanna d’Albrecht, queen of Navarre, and Charles IX. 
Amongst the subsidiary characters are Margherita di Valois, 
Admiral Coligny, Henry of Bourbon, Prince of Bearn, and 
Theodore Beza, the usual stage protestant, and an unscrupulous 
Calvinist. Into the rather confused story of the piece we have not 
room to enter. Suffice it to say that Renata, (Madame Ristori) 
is made an instrument in the hands of Caterina de Medici for 
compassing the death of Jane of Navarre by means of some 
poisoned gloves. Of Madame Ristori’s acting it would be im- 





possible to speak except in the highest terms, though from | 


various causes quite independent of the actress herself, Renata 
di Francia is certainly not one of her best parts. During a great 
portion of the drama Renata is entirely absent from the stage, 
and many of the scenes in which she appears are deficient in 
variety and interest. Occasionally, but only occasionally, the 
extraordinary power of this great artiste made itself felt. For 
instance, her gesture and the expression of her face at the end 
of the third act were superb, and throughout the scene in which 
Jane begins to experience the effects of the poison she was full 
of intensity and unexaggerated power. But the characteris not 
a sympathetic one, Renata is exhibited in the light of a woman 
dextrous in her own opinion, but deficient in capacity and mental 
strength, hence she fails entirely to engage the esteem or deep 
interest of the audience. 
Signor Edoardo Majeroni for his masterly impersonation of 
Charles IX. A better piece of acting we have seldom seen. 
The mingled craft, savagery, fanaticism, cowardice, ductility, and 
madness of the king were brought out with wonderful distinct- 
ness and artistic skill. There was no exaggeration, no straining 
after effect, no playing direct to the audience. The conception 
was thoroughly consistent, and evidenced dramatic talent of a 
very high order indeed, from beginning to end. Mdlle. Mathilde 
Pompili as Caterina de Medici scarcely “looked” the part. 
Moreover, her costumes were by no means judicious; but she 


spoke with a poisonous sweetness, and showed a crafty smile | 


that were both very commendable, while her tact was evidenced 
in the circumstance that she did not represent the cold-blooded 
queen as an obvious hypocrite. 
avery successful exponent in Mdlle. Gilda Zucchini, who, however, 
was quiet and painstaking. Signor Giacomo Glech played 
Coligny with rough but true vigour. The decorations were not 
rich but remarkable for propriety; the massacre scene, however, 
was not well managed. The noise at the wings all through the 
evening was most annoying and excessive. A word of praise is 
due to the musical selections between the acts. Mozart's over- 
tures and symphonies sounded very pleasant indeed after the ever- 
lasting airs of Strauss and Gung’l. The band plays most credit- 
ably, but the brass and the drum are far too preponderant. 


More than a word of praise is due to | 


substituted, and the two last scenes have been totally re-arranged. 
About a quarter of the charming music is retained, while the 
singers make up the deficiency by introducing various morceaux, 
certainly not by Offenbach. Such a proceeding as this is a direct 
fraud on the public, who, presumably, pay their money on the 
faith that what they are to see and hear is a translation of Orphée, 
with M. Offenbach’s well-known music. To give them instead, a 
heterogeneous mixture of topical songs, ballads, operatic airs, 
and incidental music, leavened by a very little of the original, is 
as much obtaining money by false pretences as the tricks of our 
adulterating tradesmen. 

As regards M. Offenbach, the injury done to his reputation is 
even worse. It can scarcely be expected that the ordinary public 
will discriminate between genuine Offenbach and the spurious 
counterfeit that is offered them, and the composer's fame must 
consequently suffer. Of course, if M. Offenbach’s permission has 
been obtained, we have nothing to say. But, if not, it might be 
worth his while to try how far the Court of Chancery would 


| protect him. 


Jane of Navarre scarcely found | 


| dull. 


Of the performance on Saturday we have but little to say. 
The new prima donna, Signora Inez del Arco, has a powerful 
voice, more effective in declamatory than cantabile passages, and 
would do better in more dramatic parts. The Orpheus was Miss 
Annie Beauclerc, who sang most painfully flat throughout, and 
in one piece put her companions out completely. The best per- 
formance was Mr. Heywood’s John Styx. Mr. Heywood gave 
the “ King of Beotia” song very fairly, and, if he would only try 
and study his parts instead of gesticulating without meaning, 
would be a promising actor. Mr. Plumpton sang a topical song 
well and distinctly, but Mr. Rosenthal’s Pluto was laboured and 
The other parts were filled by the usual tribe of young 
ladies, the brightness of whose costumes varied inversely with 
the quantity of their clothing. The vocal and dramatic attempts 
of these young ladies call for no remark whatever. That a 
certain proportion of such damsels is necessary to the success of 
an extravaganza is, we suppose, an axiom with managers. We 
can only say more is the pity. The band played fairly, though 
somewhat too loudly, and the chorus at first was decidedly good. 
After the first scene they were somewhat shaky. The scenery of 
Messrs. Grieve was a very fine specimen of painting, and the 
ballet was novel and well arranged. If, however, Mr. Strange 
wants to rival the success of the Alhambra, he will have to pre- 
sent a much better programme. It would be as well, too, to try 
and commence the chief piece earlier. No one wants*to see con- 
tortionists, and it was a positive labour to sit out The Middy 


Ashore. This piece might, with advantage, be placed last on the 


| list. 


During the course of the week Maria Stuarda and Elisabetta have | 


also been played. Such excellent 


comfortable house as the Opera Comique ought to attract large 
audiences. 
THE NATIONAL. 


M. Orrenpacn has certainly received very scurvy treatment at 
the hands of our English managers. It is bad enough, as M. 


Gounod can tell us, to see a house making its fortune by the per- | ; t ) 
| omnibuses near each important theatre, which at the close of the 


formance of operas for which the composer does not receive a 
penny, but M. Gounod’s works are, at any rate, represented in 
their integrity. M. Offenbach, on the contrary, is ‘‘ adapted” 
and arranged till he would fail to recognise his own works. 

‘The performance with which Mr. Strange has seen fit to 
“maugurate” his new theatre is one of the most flagrant 
instances of this ill-treatment. His piece, entitled Eurydice, or 
Orphée aux Enfers, is announced as being “written by W. F. 
Vandervell; music by Offenbach.” Naturally, anyone would 
expect a more or less free version of the well-known opera. 
Instead of this we get a confused play bearing scarcely any 
traces of the original. The whole of the second act, which is, to 
our mind, about the best, is cut out, and an entirely new scene 


performances as those of | 


Madame Ristori and her very capable troupe in such a pretty and | 
| liminary farce. 








We have never yet been able to understand why pieces are 
‘withdrawn in the very height of their success.”” Mr. Byron’s 
burlesque of The Orange Tree, which met with this fate, has just 
been reproduced at the Vaudeville, with the original cast. 

We understand that Mr. George Belmore intends definitely to 
settle in America. 

There is one useful innovation which our managers might 
advantageously introduce, and that is the abolition of the pre- 
It is not only somewhat wearying to those who 
come early to secure their seats, but it tends to protract the 
performances. As it is, our theatres are often over far too late. 
A large proportion of the play-goers come from the suburbs, and 
to them it is all important to catch their train or omnibus, which 
with present arrangements they are not always certain of doing. 
An enterprising omnibus proprietor might do well by placing 


piece would at once convey passengers to some station either on 
the Metropolitan or other suburban lines. It would be as well, 
too, if the evening dress fiction were at once abandoned, and 
ladies allowed in all parts of a house to wear bonnets if they 
chose. This would materially shorten the time occupied in 
getting home. As it is, many trains are lost by the crowding 
and confusion of the ladies’ cloak-room. — ; : 

Manfred is to be withdrawn from the Princess’, in consequence 
of Mr. Dillon’s provincial engagements, and “ persons” desirous 
of witnessing it are therefore advised to make haste and book 
places. One is tempted to ask whether Mr. Charles Dillon is 


the only available Manfred. 
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A Game of Romps, the after-piece at the Olympic, produced 
originally at the Princess’, March 12th, 1855, calls up many 
strange memories of the past. Two only of the original per- 
formers now survive, both of whom, Miss Heath and Miss Le- 
clerq, have attained a high rank in their profession, though 
neither of them has for some time appeared in London. The 
old tutor was one of the last, if not the very last, creation of the 
late J. P. Harley, one of the most admirable comic artists we 
have ever had on the stage. 

The opera of Rubert le Diable has suffered much adaptation in 
its day. It has been cut down for the English stage, it has been 
reduced to one ballet scene and played as an after-piece, and it 
has been made the subject of a Gaiety burlesque. It is now 
being transformed into a “ ballet-pantomime,” to be performed 
by a hundred and thirty actors, and forty-five horses, at M. 
Oscar Carré’s circus, at Vienna. The music “by Meyerbeer is 
arranged for the circus by E. Bertliche.” We can only hope 
that disembodied spirits really do not know what takes place on 
earth; otherwise we do not know which to commiserate most, 
Scribe or Meyerbeer. 

The winter season of French plays will commence on Monday, 
October 27, and the performances will be given at the Theatre 
Royal, Holborn. Besides several important alterations in the 
auditorium, the theatre has been completely re-decorated, the 
stalls have been much improved, new private boxes have been 
constructed on the pit tier, and efforts have been made to render 
the building in every respect worthy of the fashionable patrons 
of the Théatre Francais in London. At Easter the performances 
will be transferred, as usual, to the Princess’s. The répertoire 
will be essentially composed of standard comedies, to be pro- 
duced in rapid succession. The troupe includes among the 
ladies, Madame Marie Duplessy, L. Wilhem, Emma Puget, 
Blanche Thiveau, Tholer, Davenay, Dolly, Adolphe, Marie, 
Gillet, Jenny Richer, Georgette, Héléne, Rose, &c., &c. The 
gentlemen include Messrs. Schey, Didier, Bilhaut, Dalbert, 
Monti, Paul Legrand, Merville, Perier, Leprevost, Honoré, 
Simon, Philippe, Daudin, and Benoist. 
preparation are Les Sceptiques, a comedy in four acts, La jote de 
la Maison, a comedy in three acts, Les Crochets d'un Gendre, a 
comedy in four acts, Gavaut Minard et Cie., a comedy in three 
acts, and Les Fous, a comedy in five acts. The season will open 
with Scribe and Legouvé’s five act comedy Les doigts de Fée, 
after which, on Thursday October 30th, will be represented 
Meilhac and Halévy’s comedy in one act, L’ été de la Saint- 
Martin, to be followed by Un pied dans le crime, a three act 
comedy by Eugéne Labiche and Choler. 





OPERA COMIQUE, STRAND. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. E. P. Hingston. 

On Wednesday, October 15, Thursday, October 16, and Saturday, October 18, 
Madame Ristor! in the new drama, written expressly for Madame Ristori's appearance 
in London, entitled RENEE DE FRANCE ET LES HUGUENOTS, by Paolo 
Giacommetti, author of “‘ Elisabeth Reine d’Angleterre,” and of “ Marie Antoinette.” 
Private Boxes, £3 3s., £2 2s., and {1 1s.; orchestra stalls, ros.; balcony, 7s. 6d.; upper 
circle, 48.; reserved front seats, upper circle, 5s.; pit, 2s. 6d.; amphitheatre stalls, 
1s. 6d.; gallery, 1s. 





LYCEUM THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. H. L. Bateman. 

EVERY EVENING, at Eight, Lord Lytton’s play RICHELIEU: Cardinal 
Richelieu, Mr. Henry Irving; Louis XIII., Mr. H. Clayton; Gaston, Mr. Beaumont; 
Baradas, Mr. H. Forrester; De Mauprat, ~_ a B. Howard; De Beringhen, Mr. F. 
Charlies; Joseph, Mr. Carter; Huguet, Mr. E. F. Edgar; Francois, Mr. Conway; 
Marion de Lorme, Miss le Thiére; and Julie de Mortemar, Miss Isabel Bateman. 
Scenery by Hawes Craven and H. Cuthbert; Musical Director, Mr. Robert Stoepel. 
Preceded, at Seven, by WHO SPEAKS FIRST? Messrs. E. F. Edgar, F. Charies; 
Miss le Thiére, Miss Seymour, &c. Conclude with HE'S A LUNATIC.—Box-office 
open daily from 10 to 5. 





PRINCESS’ THEATRE ROYAL. 
Sole Manager, Mr. James Guiver. 
Last Nights of MANFRED 

EVERY EVENING, at Seven o'clock, the etemanes will commence with the 

goouter farce of THE MARRIED BACHELOR. Followed, at 7.30, by Lord Byron's 

rand Choral Tragedy of MANFRED: Manfred, Mr. Charles Dillon; supported by 

Messrs Wm. Rignold, Palmer, A. Honey, Egan, &c.; Mesdames Henderson, Baldwin, 

Everard, Cowper, Russell, Jane Coveney, Lynd, Kemp, Villiers, Alice Phillips, &c. 

At 9.45,a new fairy spectacular Extravaganza, entitled THE WILL OF WISE KING 

KINO, written b Tomes Atery: prisciga! characters by Messrs. W. Rignold, Cal- 

haem, Honey, Palmer, &c.; Miss Hughes (Mrs. Gaston Murray), Mesdames Baldwin, 

Everard, Kemp, Cowper, Lynd, Villiers, &c. Box-office, under the direction of Mr. 
F. H. Smith, open 10 till 5 daily. 


Amongst the plays in | 

















Habitual criminals would do well to study variety in the 
modes by which they obtain their livelihood. If they invariably 
transact businesss in the same fashion they will not only find it 
somewhat monotonous, but will eventually furnish a clue which 
even a detective will be able to follow up successfully. This is 
the moral to be deduced from M. Adolphe Belot’s new drama 
Le Parricide, which has just been produced at the Ambigu- 
Comique. Two returned convicts, Daccolard and Lubin, rob 
and murder an elderly lady, one Madame Dalissier, and 
ingeniously contrive to throw suspicion on to her son, Laurent, 
His footsteps are traced, on the night of the murder in the 
garden, to a wall that has evidently been climbed; a button 
is found belonging to him, and the crime has been committed 
with a dagger known to be his property. Moreover mother and 
son were on bad terms. On this evidence Laurent is arrested, 
and the first act comes to an end. Acquitted at his trial, 
Laurent is nevertheless looked upon and shunned as a murderer, 
and at last, owing to the advice of his betrothed, Emilienne 
Suchapt, he resolves to track out the real murderers. 

Accordingly, Laurent puts himself in communication with M, 
Roule, the chief of police, who has all along had suspicions of 
the two convicts. Disguised, Laurent and M. Roule visit the 
two criminals, who are carrying on business as circus proprietors, 
and Laurent succeeds in persuading Daccolard that he is a 
brother forgat come to work with him. This scene of the circus 
was one of the most effective in the piece. 

The next day the robbers meet at a café to plan a burglary at 
M. Suchapt’s. Everything is prepared to throw suspicion on M. 
Suchapt’s son, and the same means are employed as in the case 
of the murder in the Rue Cardinet. A piece of the young man’s 
coat, and part of his watch chain are obtained, and left 
entangled in the strong box. The last scene represents the 
robbery. Just as Daccolard and Lubin are escaping with their 
booty, they are surprised by the police, and M. Roule decides 
from the similarity of the circumstances in the two cases that 
they are the real murderers. Justice is therefore done, the con- 
victs are carried off to prison, Laurent pronounced innocent and 
allowed to marry Emilienne, and M. Roule, in answer to the 
thanks offered to him brings down the curtain with an effective 
tag ‘“‘ Ne me remerciez pas; j'ai fait mon devoir et j'ai 
fait mon métier.” 

Notwithstanding the somewhat ghastly plot, the piece is well 
constructed, interesting, and at times amusing, and undoubtedly 
successful. The cool detective finds a capital representative in 
M. Lacressoniére, an admirable and finished artist. M. Vannoy 
who has been specially studying the appearance and manners of 
convicts gives a marvellous portrait of Daccolard. Two débuts 
take place. M. René Didier is a manly Laurent, and Mdlle. 
Vannoy from the Gymnase plays Emilienne with true dramatic 
tact. She is a great acquisition to the company. 

The opening of the Salle Ventadour gave an opportunity of 
testing the judgment of the Parisians on the two new singers 
whom M. Strakosch introduced on the opening night in Don 
Pasquale. The tenor, Signor Benfratelli, was so painfully nervous 
that no decided opinion could be formed ‘as to his capabilities. 
His voice sounded throaty, and deficient in power, and his acting 
as the young lover Ernesto was tame and amateurish. The 
débutante Mdlle. Marie Belval not only made her first appearance 
in a theatre, but was further somewhat incommoded by singing 
in aforeign tongue. Her voice is a soprano clear and free in 
quality, flexible, and well under command, but her execution 1s 
deficient in evenness and has a tendency to slur over notes. In 
the ascending scale of the duet with Malatesta in the first act, 
for example, the only note clearly attacked was the last. Mdlle. 
Belval, however, has plenty of confidence, and improved rapidly 
as the opera went on, her acting gained liveliness and she soon 
became quite at ease. A little practice will soften down any 
roughness in her performance, and as she is an excellent musician 
and a clever pianist her future success is certain. Both Zucchini 
and Delle Sedié are known in London. The first, if deficient 1m 
voice, is an admirable buffo singer, the latter though his voice 
proved scarcely powerful enough for Covent Garden, is an accom 
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beyond all reproach. 

The following pieces have been played at the principal theatres 
in Paris during the last week. At the Francais Phédre; L’Avare ; 
Le jeu de VAmour et du hasard; Le Testament de César Girodot ; 
Le Gendre de M. Poirier. At the Opera Comique, Le Prd aux 
Clercs, and Le Roi l’'a dit. At the Odéon, Le Haschisch and La Vie 
de Bohéme, at the Chatelet Le Faridondaine, at the Vaudeville La 
Poudre aux Yeux; at the Variétés La Vie Parisienne; at the 
Gymnase Les Idées de Madame Aubray and L’Epreuve Nouvelle ; at 
the Palais Royale Gavaut Minard et Cie.; and at the Lyrique 
Le Déserteur ; La dot mal placée and Le Barbier. At other theatres 
Marie Tudor, La Timbale d’Argent, Le Gascon, and, of course, La 

lle de Madame Angot are still running. Four little operettas of 
Offenbach Afpothecaire et Perruquier, Le Mariage aux Lanternes, 


Pomme d’Api, and Mesdames de la Halle are the leading features of | 


the programme at the Renaissance. 

A well-known critic of the Paris Figaro has been visiting our 
Alhambra (?) and draws a curious comparison between that de- 
lightful place of entertainment and the Folies Bergére. It seems 
that the same features obtain in both houses, uniformed guardians 
of the peace, barmaids, clowns, and acrobats. In London, how- 
ever, an elegantly dressed gentleman sits with his back to the 
stage holding in his hand an auctioneer’s hammer which he uses 
to lead the applause. While the hammer is sounding on the 
table the audience is allowed to applaud: as soon as the chair- 
man thinks fit to stop, the audience is immediately hushed to 
silence. The Figaro was much shocked at the dancing, which it 
describes as a “can-can échevelé,” to which the wildest pas of 
Mabille is a mere nothing, and is surprised to learn that that in- 
offensive work the Timbale d’Argent is considered too improper for 
virtuous and happy England. The Figaro, however, may console 
itself. Just as, in spite of our Justices, we have succeeded in ac- 
climatising the ‘‘ can-can,” we intend some day to acclimatise the 
Timbale d’Argent. We shall soon get rid of the Lord Chamber- 
lain, and then we shall shock the Figaro’s moral susceptibilities 
more than ever. 

The cast of M. Sardou’s comedy Les Merveilleuses, to be pro- 
duced at the Variétés, comprises all the rrincipal actors of the 
house, including Dupuis, Grenier, Lesueur, Léonce; it is reported, 
however, that Madame Chaumont has refused her part. 

A few months ago a correspondent of La Patrie was taken pri- 
soner by Santa Cruz. He has so far profited by his captivity as 
to write a five act drama of the Carlist war, entitled Le Curé Santa 
Cruz, ou l'insurrection Espagnole, which has been submitted to M. 
Hostein of the Renaissance. 

Pierrot Fant6me, an operetta of M. de Vercken, which hada 
short run at the Lyrique, interrupted by the secession of that 
admirable comic artist Vauthier, will shortly be revived. M. 
Vauthier’s part will be taken by M. Lepers. 

The rebuilding of the Théatre Lyrique is rapidly proceeding. 
The foundations, however, were much damaged, and the house 
will be almost entirely new. 

During the representation of Marie Tudor, a worthy citizen was 
asked by his son if the view of London was correct. “ Yes,” an- 
swered the father, “‘quite correct. You can see the Embank- 
ment, the Tower, London Bridge, Westminster Hall, and even 
the new station at Charing Cross.” This is certainly most pro- 
phetic realism. 

Madame Judic has been indisposed and obliged to give up for 
atime the part of Molda. 


~—> 


MUSICAL NOTES. 





Active measures are now being taken in North Wales to form 
a choir which shall compete with the South Wales Choir for the 
Challenge Prize Cup,—awarded by the authorities of the National 
Music Meetings. These meetings, under the able direction of 
Mr. Willert Beale, who is the originator as well as the prime 
mover of this admirable system, will take place next year at the 
Crystal Palace, as usual, and on alternate days with the Handel 

estival The great prize—the Challetige Cup—has been 
awarded twice consecutively to the South Wales Choral Union ; 
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plished artist, whose phrasing and delicacy of execution are | and now the North Welshmen are about to enter the lists. The 


Welsh people are anxious to keep the Cup in the Principality. 
We do not know how far they fear the choir in course of for- 
mation in Liverpool with the same prize in view. It would seem 
that the success of the National Music Meetings has created a 
laudable ambition in the breast of musical England. 

We have lately examined several of the American Organs 
exhibited at Messrs. Wood’s Depét, King William Street, City, 
and are happy to be able to speak of them in very favourable 
terms. If somewhat higher priced than the ordinary harmonium, 
they are certainly a great improvement upon that instrument as 
regards quality of tone. We no longer have a ponderous, droning 
bass, the notes being clear, distinct, and musical, and really well 
adapted for the purpose of accompaniment. The solo stops, 
peculiar to Messrs. Wood's invention, are the ‘‘ Vox Humana,” 
the ‘‘ Aoline,” the ‘ Celeste,” and the “Piano.” Generally 
speaking, the American Organs are remarkable for brightness 
and clearness of tone, freedom from coarseness, and variety in 
the arrangement of the stops. They are certainly the best sub- 
stitute for the old-fashioned organ yet invented, and they are 


| well suited both for solo practice and for purposes of accompani- 


ment either in the room or the church. Further, they are 
portable, elegant in appearance, and not too expensive. Indeed, 
we have been very much pleased with them in every way, and 
can sincerely recommend them to those in want either of a 
musical instrument for home practice or something less costly 
than an organ, but superior in quality to the harmonium, for the 
support of a choir. 

M. Lecogq has just finished the score of his Giroflé-Girofla which 
is to be brought out by M. Humbert at Brussels. 

Besides its two Italian Opera companies New York is to possess 
an English Opera troupe with Miss Clara Kellogg as principal 
soprano. 

Dr. Hans von Bulow will pay another visit to England next 
December. 

Mignon which rivals Faust in rapidly increasing popularity is 
to be produced at the Teatro Carlo Felice at Genoa. Faust has 
been very suceessful at the Teatro Apollo, Rome. 

The anniversary of the coronation of the Emperor of Russia 
was celebrated by the 387th representation of Glinka’s national 
opera The Life of the Czar, a melodious work which might well be 
heard in England. 

Mr. Macfarren’s oratorio Fohn the Baptist, which will be pro- 
duced at the forthcoming Bristol festival, is conceived in more 
dramatic form than most oratorios. The overture has already 
been heard in London. Then comes a chorus, “ Behold I will 
send my messenger.” A “ Narrator” then gives the description of 
St. John, as contained in St. Matthew, and finally the Baptist 
appears. The first part concludes with the baptism of Christ, 
during which is sung a fugued version of Croft’s old rogth Psalm. 
The.second part contains the scene at Herod's table, where 
Salome demands the head of the Baptist, and a description of 
his death. The music during the banquet includes fragments of 
old Church music and ancient Eastern melodies. The “ Narrator” 
acts like a Chorus in piecing together the various morceaux and 
describing the action of the oratorio, especially as regards the 
coming of the Baptist and his execution in prison. The following 
will be the cast—John the Baptist, Mr. Santley; Herod, Mr. 
Lloyd; Salome, Madame Lemmens Sherrington; The Narrator, 
Madame Patey. <P 

The Boieldieu Memorial is daily receiving the names of fresh 
subscribers, including those uf M. Jacobi, of the Alhambra, and 
M. Jourdain, the best representative of the hero Georges Brown. 
Boieldieu is best known as the composer of La Dame Blanche, a 
work principally known in England by its overture, but contain- 
ing some very dramatic writi1g, especially in the Auction final 
to the Second Act, and the Chorus, ** Chantez, joyeux ménestrel ” 
in the last. Besides this, the solo and duet ‘ Viens gentille 
dame,” in which Georges apostrophises the supposed phantom, is 
charmingly melodious. Boieldieu was born at Rouen on the 15th 
of December, 1775, and died (more than nine and twenty years 
ago) on the 18th of October, 1834. ; 

The French papers speak highly of the conducting of Signor 
Vianesi, and the admirable skill with which he keeps his orches- 
train hand. At: the performance of J! Barbiere on Sunday last, 
the practice of accompanying the recitatives with the string 
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quartet instead of the basses only, which Signor Vianesi tried last 
season at Covent Garden, was introduced. 

An important change is to be made by M. Strakosch during 
his direction of the Italian Opera at Paris. Hitherto Italian 
Operas only have been performed. Many of our most popular 
operas in England are, in fact, French, translated for the occa- 
sion, or, indeed, of every nationality except English. But in 
Paris each theatre keeps strictly to its own répertoire. M. Stra- 
kosch intends to break through this custom, and introduce trans- 
lations of the most popular modern works. 

M. Tagliafico has been appointed stage manager of the Théatre 
Italien. No better man could have been found than the univer- 
sally popular bass, who is celebrated for keeping his fellow artists 
in invariable good temper. 

Mdile. Krauss will also appear previous to her departure for the 
San Carlo at Naples. She will sing first in Un Ballo in Maschera, 
supported by the tenor Villa, spoken of as the coming Fraschini, 
though as Fraschini was principally celebrated in one scene in 
one part (the curse in Lucia), this does not seem much praise. 
She will afterwards appear in Don ea when Padilla, the hus- 
band of Mdme. Desirée Artét will play the Don. 

The papers and debate—if it be worthy of the name—on Church 
Music, which served to close the Congress at Bath on Friday 
evening, attracted but a thin audience when compared with the 
attendance on the musical evening at previous Congresses. But 
then it must be remembered that in past years the musical paper 
at each Congress, with its long list of illustrations sung by a 
picked choir, has formed as it were a kind of light entertainment 
after the hard work of the week, and has practically resolved 
itself into a “ musical lecture,” to adopt the phrase of the literary 
institution programmes. At Bath, on the other hand, the illus- 
trations were conspicuous only by their absence, and thus the 
readers and speakers were left to their unassisted eloquence to 
draw an audience. This they failed to do, and, in consequence, 
the proceedings were somewhat dull. Mr. Barnby, in the 
absence of Professor Oakeley, whose anticipation of the necessity 
for a further surgical operation prevented his preparation of a 
paper, came forward as the first reader of the evening, and 
insisted on the necessity for keeping clear the distinction between 
the music for cathedrals and parish churches—a point too often 
overlooked in these days of chorister ambition. Mr. C. L. 
Higgins, of Turvey Abbey, an amateur, well-known for his 
devotion to the church, to music, and to art, repeated his argu- 
ments already urged at previous Congresses in favour of an 
authorised Book of ** Common Praise,” answering to the Book cf 
“Common Prayer.” Dr. Arnold, of Winchester, one of our most 
able and thoughtful cathedral organists, attacked the ultra- 
ornamental style of the music written for church use nowadays; 
the Rev. H. K. Seaton put in a forcible plea for the better 
musical education of the clergy; and Mr. Berdmore Compton 
took up the question of the selection of hymns for the church 
services. Here, at any rate, the field was very well covered with 
ample topics of discussion, and if a day or two had been available 
instead of an hour or two, and if Church Music had been fairly 
treated instead of being put into competition with the Mayor's 
Soirée, which carried off the bulk of the members, the result 
would doubtless have been more satisfactory. 

The Crystal Palace Concerts have begun well. The first con- 
cert, on the 4th, including the Scotch Symphony, Bach’s Harpsi- 
chord Sonata in F Minor, played by Herr Pauer, and Spontini’s 
Overture to Nurmahal, an interesting opera which, by-the-way, 
is just being revived on the Continent, was in every respect 
delightful. Occupying only two hours, the scheme was an 
admirable representation of ancient and modern art, and the 
execution on all points was superb. Last Saturday, to the 
ordinary listener, the programme was, perhaps, somewhat 
lengthy, but then the real cause of the extension of the time was 
the selection of the famous “ Eroica,” one of the longest of 
Beethoven’s Symphonies, which was heard with attention 
throughout. M. Gounod’s Meditation for violin solo and 
orchestra, which was by some expected to be another work 
of the type of his well-known Meditation on a prelnde of J. S. 
Bach, proved to be of a totally different calibre—a very short but 
melodious song for the violins, with one of the French composer's 
characteristic accompaniments. The solo was allotted by Mr. 
Manns to twelve of his first violins—a just tribute to their excel- 





lence—and so expressively was it played that it was speedily 
encored and repeated. Another infusion, from the same source 
was noticeable in a song introduced by Mr. Werrenrath—a tenor, 
heard en amateur at M. Gounod’s Concerts—who appropriately 
sang one of his master’s works, which was also encored. A fine 
rendering of the “Oberon” overture, and Mr. Barnett’s overture 
to ‘A Winter’s Tale,” opened and closed the concert. 

The Crystal Palace authorities, always ready to avail them. 
selves of any fresh source of attraction, arranged a Military Féte 
for Monday last, of which a concert directed by Mr. Smyth, the 
able chef of the Royal Artillery Band at Woolwich, formed a 
prominent feature. 

On the 30th inst. the London Church Choir Association will 
hold its first festival at St. Paul’s Cathedral under Mr. Murray’s 
direction, Mr. Hoyte presiding at the organ. The service will be 
Anglican as far as the chanting is concerned, and the Anthem 
will be Mendelssohn's “ Judge me O God.” 

The introduction of music exclusively by men’s voices at St. 
Paul’s Cathedral on Wednesday aftcrnoons seems to be giving 
general satisfaction, while it is also to be welcomed as opening 
out a new field for the exercise of the composer’s art. 

The first of the Wagner Concerts under M. Dannreuther’s 
direction will take place on the 14th of November next. The 
same principals and band have been engaged. 

A good innovation has been introduced as regards the students 
who have obtained the chief composition prize of the Paris Con- 
servatoire. Instead of being required to spend three years in 
Rome, they are now during that period to travel through Italy and 
Germany, fixing their temporary abodes at cities where there are 
either conservatoires of Music or large and _ well-conducted 
theatres. There can be no doubt that this change will havea 
most beneficial effect on future French composers, and lead them 
to study to produce higher and better forms of work. 

M. Vasseur’s new opera Le Roi d’Yvetot will be produced at the 
Fantaisies-Parisiennes, at Brussels, on the 2oth inst. The 
principal parts will be taken by Mdlles. Desclauzas and Luigini, 
MM. Charlier, Widmer, and Jolly, the last-named of whom will, 
we imagine, represent Béranger s simple-minded monarch, whose 
crown was a simple night-cap. 

An infant prodigy has been discovered at Tours by M. Vic- 
torien Sardou. A youth of eight years old named Charles René 
is said to be a marvellous pianist and a clever comedian. M. 
Sardou is writing a musical piece expressly for him, entitled La 
Feunesse de Mozart. . 

The new débutante at the Grand Opera, Mdlle. Bertha Ferucci, 
otherwise Mdlle. Berthe Merson, has been fairly successful only, 
as Valentina in Les Huguenots. Her voice is resonant but 
deficient in power, and somewhat dull and wanting in timbre as to 
the middle notes. Her singing is better in dramatic than pathetic 
passages, and her acting is extremely fine throughout the opera. 
It is said, however, that she not only had never played the part 
before but had actually had no rehearsal. 

The much talked of female orchestra of Vienna, comprising 
fifty performers, is to appear at Paris in the Salle Herz, for a sort 
of preliminary trial. 

M. Gounod has introduced in the ballet of his Feanne d'Arc the 
well-known “Funeral March of a Marionette.” The dramatic 
rehearsal of the piece has been all finished, and only the music 
has now to be gone through. 

Even Prague is before England in the production of opera by 
native composers. No less than five novelties are to be brought 
out during the season. The King and the Collier, by Dworzak, 
The Two Widows, and Libuscha by Smetana, The Gay Poachers by 
Rozkoschny, and Burkovin, by Zdenko Fibich. 

Madame Patti has been singing in Lucia at Vienna for the 
benefit of the Artists’ Association. The receipts amounted to 
20,000 florins (£2,000). 


— —@— 


LITERARY GOSSIP AND TABLE TALK. 


We have reason to believe that a series of able articles appeat 
ing now in the Morning Advertiser under the title of ‘ Our Socia 
Reform Expedition,” is from the pen of Mr. Blanchard Jerrold, 
who is, by reason of his experience abroad, an authority on all 
oreign questions, The present series includes a description an 
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riticism of the cantonal government of Switzerland, and which, 
as bearing upon the question of local self administration, contains 
much valuable information. ° 

The engravings from Landseer’s pictures are to be republished 
immediately in two splendid volumes. 

Before November is out twenty of the most celebrated works 
of the great animal painter will appear in an imperial quarto 
collection, edited by James Dafforne. 

Within the same month a series of Sir Edwin’s earlier master- 
pieces will be re-issued with a memoir of the master, by F. G. 
Stephens. 

To-morrow the Longmans bring out in a seven and sixpenny 
volume John Stuart Mill’s autobiography. 

Sydney Mostyn has all but ready a new tale called “ Kitty’s 
Rival.” 

In its primrose coloured paper cover “ The Parisians,” now 
appearing in monthly volumes, is about the worst French-looking 
English book ever published, 

A stranger celestial drama has not been given to the public 
since the production of Byron’s “Cain,” than is now preparing 
under the daring title of “ the “‘ Origin of Evil,” by Ter. Tisan- 
thrope. 

Thirteen of the finest pictures of the late Clarkson Stansfield 
will ke givenin a guinea volume before the current month is out, 
including, among other works, his famous “Ischid,” and the 
“Battle of Waterloo.” 

Something worth hearing at last about the Music of the Future 
may be looked for in Franz Hueffer’s promised monograph about 
Richard Wagner, the great master of the new school of instru- 
mentation. 

Anthony Trollope has a new novel—about his thirty-fourth— 
in active preparation. 

The indefatigable John Timbs gives promise of a livelier book 
than usual this winter—a collection of anecdotes about wits and 
humorists of the rarest excellence, such as Curran, Elia, Jerrold, 
Rogers, Hood, Dickens, and Thackeray. 

Albany Fonblanque, who was the Editor of the Examiner 
between the periods in which that liberal weekly was conducted 
by Leigh Hunt and by John Forster, will before long be celebrated 
in a memoir, to which will be appended some of the choicest 
specimens of his brilliant and caustic manner as a journalist. 

Colonel Whyte-Melville has another story all but completed. 

The November number of Town and Country will contain a 
posthumous poem by Ada Isaacs Menken, of ‘ Mazeppa” cele- 
brity. The volume “ Infelicia” may, perhaps, be remembered. 

A vindication is at length being prepared of the late Earl of 
Ellenborough’s Indian administration. The work will be edited 
by his grandson, Lord Colchester, and will comprise among its 
contents important documents published now for the first time by 
especial permission of the Sovereign. 

Ouida is getting ready a new tale, and so also is the still anony- 
mous author of “‘ Guy Livingstone.” 

Sir Henry Maine’s new legal treatise will be entitled “ The 
Early History of Institutions.” 

Mrs. Cashel Hoey is busy with two attractive translations 
from the French—one, Eugene Plon’s “ Life of Thorwaldsen.” 
the other, Aimé Humbert’s “ Japan and the Japanese.” 

Dr. Dasent will bring out almost immediately his “ Tales of 
the Fjords.” 

George Grote’s lesser and miscellaneous writings, long since 
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announced, are at length to make their appearance in a collective 
form. 

Florence Montgomery's forthcoming novel will be called— 
oddly enough—*‘ Thwarted; or Duck’s Eggs in an Hen’s Nest.” 

Mrs. Caroline Chisholm, hitherto known to fame as a practical 
philanthropist, is now coming out as a writer of children’s books, 
her maiden work in this way, shortly to be published by Mr. 
Murray, being “ Stories of Arctic Adventure.” , 

Clements Markham, C.B., has in the press a curious work 
purporting to be the ‘‘ Memoir of the Lady Ana de Osorio, vice- 
Queen of Peru, and Countess of Chinchow.” 

A new work on Australia will appear this season from the hand 
of W. H. L. Rankin. 

Professor Vullers, of Geissen, will publish shortly, through the 
Messrs. Triibner, a grammer of the Persian language. 

Lady Pollock and two congenial collaborateurs, will bring out 
before Christmas, with illustrations by John Collier, “ Little 
People, and other Tales.” 

The Rev. Samuel Beal is translating into English from the 
Chinese what was first translated into the Chinese from Sanskrit, 
the ‘‘ Romantic History of Sakya Buddha.” 

Mrs. Somerville’s “‘ Personal Recollections,” will be issued from 
the press very shortly, and will be enriched with letters from 
(among many others) Humboldt, Herschell, Brougham, Faraday, 
and Maria Edgeworth. 


Our next number will contain a Portrait with Memoir of ' 
ARTHUR SULLIVAN, 


The Eminent Composer. 
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2. The Prisoner of Hope; 3. The Soldier; 4. The 
Hounds ; 5. The Slaves; 6. The Stone of Separation; 7. The Stranger; 8 The Un. 
9. The Guest Chamber; ro. The Exile; 11. The Three Fields - 


Cordially 


Oxrorp and Lonpon: JAMES PARKER & CO. 





CARPETS. 
CARPETS. 


]. THOMSON, Chairman. 





THE USE OF 
HE GLENFIELD STARCH 


ALWAYS SECURES THE 
DELIGHT OF THE LAUNDRESS, THE 
ADMIRATION OF THE BEHOLDER, 
THE COMFORT OF THE WEARER. 
BAv DE VIE.—This 
pure Pace Branpy, 38s. per Doz. 
is soft, delicate, and full strength. Re- 
commended with confidence. 
carriage paid. Prices current, free by 


Post. 
E.C. Established 1829. 








OVERINGS for BALD 
HEADS, the hair having the ap- 
pearance of really growing on the head, 
so closely imitating nature as to render 
detection impossible. Unwin and Albert, 
Court Hair-dressers, are the manufac- 
turers of these perfect specimens of 
Perukian art.—24, Piccadilly, and 6, Bel- 
grave Mansions, Pimlico. 





KEATING'S PERSIAN 
INSECT DESTROYING POW- 
DER.—Fleas, Moths, Bugs, Cockroaches, 
and all insects destroyed by this unrivalled 





* FIRE-PROOF SAFES. Made 

entirely by Steam Machinery. This 
method of construction reduces the cost 
20 per cent. Reliance and Four Lever 
Locks; Cash and Deed Boxes. 11, New- 
gate-street, London, E.C. 





AND | 


Railway | 
Henry Brett & Co., Holborn, 





AMERICAN PICK ME) 


UP BITTERS, the finest tonic ever 
iavented. AMERICAN ELASTIC SUS- 
PENSORY, no gentleman should be 
wthout them. AMERICAN MILK OF 
CUCUMBERS. The greatest beautifier 
of the complexion ever sold. KINGS- 
FORD & CO., +t PICCADILLY; and 
Paris, Nice, and Hong Kong. 





OLLOWAY’S OINT- 

MENT AND PILLS. — Pure 
Revier.—The weak and enervated suffer 
severely from nervous afflictions when 
storms or electric disturbances agitate 
the atmosphere; Neuralgia, gouty pangs 
and flying pains, very distressing to a 
delicate system, may be readily removed 
by rubbing this; Ointment yw the 

fected part, after it has been fomented 
with warm water. The Pills taken 
occasionally, in the doses prescribed by 
the instructions, keep the digestion in 
order, excite a free flow of healthy bile, 
and regenerate the impoverished blood 
with richer matcrials, resulting from 
thoroughly assimilated food, wanting 
which the strongest must inevitably 
soon sink into feebleness, and the delicate 
find it difficult to maintain existence. 
Holloway's Ointment and Pills are in- 
fallible remedies. 








HOARSENESS, 
DFR Locock's PULMONIC 


WAFERS. 

Mr. Seymour, Chemist, Okehampton, writes :— 

“ For the last ten years I have been perfectly satis- 
fied that they are the best medicine for Coughs, Colds, 
&c., ever introduced. 

“TI have many times seen the benefit arising from 
them, especially to singers and public speakers.” 

Sold by all Druggists at 1s. 14d. per box. 


ts Cr 
gr OC; 


PULMONIC 


“Sia: R- 


CARPETS. MAPLE & CO., FURNITURE 
145, 
TOTTENHAM COURT-RD. FURNITURE, 


TURKEY CARPETS, SIX GUINEAS. 


FURNITURE, 





i IRKBECK BANK. Bs. 
tablished 1851. 29 & 30, Southamp. 
ton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
Four per cent. Interest allowed on De- 
posits. 
Current Accounts opened similar tothe 
a Stock Banks, but without any stipu- 
ation as to amount of balance to be kept 


| by the customer. 


ORKS on SANITARY and SOCIAL SCIENCE. | 


By T. L. Nicnotts, M.D., F.A.S. A Member of the Civil Service of India 
writes to Dr. Nichols, of Malvern :—“I thank you for ‘ Esoteric Anthropology.’ It is 
a book of books; one that every one ought to have by him, or by heart. It is such a 
complete manual of health as I have never before seen, and also a manual of marital 
rights and duties which no one should be without. los 
purity of the chapters on this subject. Their treatment of it is so full as to leave no- 


Iam lost in admiration of the | 


thing concealed—so delicate as to be incapable of oftending any but morbid prudes. | 
The climax is reached in those noble words of advice to young husbands at page 118. 


Your ‘ Human Physiology’ is a book of wider sympathies and higher aspirations ; but 
I believe that for practical usefulness in this disease and sin-cursed world ‘ Esoteric 
Anthropology’ is its superior. Combined, they are unsurpassable.” 


7s. 6d. Trubner and all boox- 


vol., crown 8v», pp. , 70 illustrations ; extra cloth, 
ay Dr. T. L. Nichols, Malvern, 6s. 


sellers. Subscription Edition, post free of the Author, 
ESOTERIC AN 

free of him only, 5s. 

Dr. Nichols will also send, post free, where they cannot be had of booksellers : 

A SCAMPER ACROSS EUROPE. 64 pp., 6d. 
HOW COUNT RUMFORD BANISHED BEGGARY from BAVARIA. 64 pp. 6d. 
HOW TO LIVE on SIXPENCE a DAY. 62 pp. 6d. 
HOW TO COOK. 134 pp. 1s. 
A WOMAN'S WORK in WATER CURE. 1s. 

Through yf Bookseller, or of T. L. Nichols, Malvern. Descriptive circulars and 
press notices free. 


| ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY (Limited), | 


, Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C. 
General Accidents. Personal Injuries. 
Railway Accidents. Death by Accidents. 
C. HARDING, Manager. 


THE 


HAVANA CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION | 


| positive relief to thousands. 
| testimony to this effect. 


(LIMITED). 


CAPITAL £50,000, in 25,000 Shares of £2 each (with 
power to increase). 








Chairman—].G. MACKENZIE, Esq., Captain R.N., late Governor of St. Kitts 
and Falkland Islands, 89, Reyeosur-stvact, Hyde-park, W. 
Bankers—National Provincial Bank of England. 
Manager—DAVID J, LAMB. 

Offices and Central Stores—17, Regent-street, Waterloo-place, S.W. 


BUSINESS has now been established since 1st July at 
; the above address, where members and the public generally are invited to 
inspect the stock of the Association. Only a limited number of large applications for 
shares will be entertained. Applications for from 1 to 25 will have precedence, as it is 
the = of the Association to extend the circle of consumers as widely as possible. 

u 


on application to the Secretary. 


By order of the Board, 
ALBERT NEAME, Secretary. 


portionere and prospectus, with form of application for shares, will be forwarded | 
i 


Cheque Books supplied. 

Purchases and Sales of British, Foreign 
and Colonial Bonds, Stocks, Shares, &c., 
effected. 

Advances made thereon. 

Office hours from 10 till 4, on Mondays 
from 10 till 9, and on Saturdays from 10 
till 2 o'clock. 

A Pamphlet containing full particulars, 
may be obtained Gratis, or sent post 
on enpiceten to 

"FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, 
Manager. 


RYDE, ISLE OF WIGHT. 

OPGOOD & Co's NU- 
TRITIVE and SEDATIVE HAIR 
CREAM is supplied to the Trade by all 


| Patent Medicine Houses and Wholesale 
HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY the BASIS of SANITARY and SOCIAL SCIENCE. One | 


HROPOLOGY (Mysteries of Man), 347 pp., 50 illustrations, post | 


Perfumers. Has the testimony of Emi- 
nent Physicians to its “ surprising” and 
“ unfailing success ; also, i and Co.'s 
SEDATIVE COLD CREAM, will keep 
good any time. 


A 


free. 
tiful. 





BERDEEN GRANITE 
MONUMENTS, from £5. Carriage 
Inscriptions, accurate and beau- 
Plans and prices from JOHN W. 


| LEGGE, Sculptor, Aberdeen. 





OHN GOSNELL AND 
Co.'s CHERRY TOOTH PASTE. 
joke Gosnell and Co.'s Pure Toilet and 
Nursery Powder. To be had everywhere, 
and of the Manufacturers, Angel-passage, 
93, Upper Thames-street, London. 


RAGG’S PURE CHAR- 

COAL BISCUITS.—A — 
leasant, and healthful diet, produc 
z Pred 
Absorbing all 


| impure gases in the stomach and bowels, 


| Bragg’s Pure Vegetable Charcoal. 


they afford speedy relief in cases of acidity, 
bile, indigestion, dyspepsia, foul breath, 
&c., and effectually eradicate worms. In 
tins, 1s.; 2s.; 4s.; and 8s. each, by all 
chemists. and by J. L. Bragg, Sole Maker, 
14, Wigmore-street, Cavendish-equares” 
n 
bottles, 2s., 4s., and 6s. each. 





|SGLACK’S SILVER 


ELECTRO PLATE is as € 
for wear as real silver. 
Fippie Pactrern.—Per doz. 


Table Forks 1 10 oand1 180 
Dessert ditto - 1 00 , 1100 
Table Spoons - 1100 , 118° 
Dessert ditto - 1 00 , 110? 
Tea Spoons - 0120 , 01890 


Catalogues gratis, or post free. Orders 
carriage free per rail. Richard and Joho 
Slack, 336, Strand, London. 





